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6 VOLS, 


BEST BOOKS 


6 VOLS. 





of silk-finished cloth, 
best ones Mark Twain has written. 


OUR OFFER 





Huckleberry Finn 
Life on the Mississippi 


A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court 


The 
Hadleyburg 


The binding ts uniform with the others, 
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Ynvs 


N| haps the largest audience of any living writer. 


reveal his most characteristic touch on a vast variety of subjects. 


The set contains six beautiful volumes. 
books are printed on paper made especially for this edition. 


by the following representative artists: Dan 


rill, A. B. Frost, and F. Luis M 
with gilt tops, untrimmed edges, and gold cover decorations. 


EVERYBODY CAN AFFORD THEM 


us $1.00 every month for 11 months. 


In writing, please state which periodical vou want. 


| The Prince and the Pauper 
Tom Sawyer Abroad 
Man That Corrupted 


“THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER” may be substituted for any one of the above books. 


mMIARK TWAIN needs no introduction to American readers. He has to-day per- 
His literary activity has covered a 
period of over forty years, during which a numerous succession of humorists have en- 
joyed a brief popularity and disappeared, leaving hardly a memory behind. The 
stories selected for publication in this uniform edition of Mark Twain’s Best Books 


THEIR HUMOR IS IRRESISTIBLE 


The size of each volnme is 8} x 54 inches, 
The pages are unusually large, 
clear, and easy to read—printed from a special set of plates. There are 18 full-page illustrations 
Beard, E. W. Kemble, E. H. Garrett, 
ora. The volumes are handsomely bound in a special quality 
There are 38 complete stories in the set—they are the 
This is a companion set to the Funniest Books; they are the same in size, quality, and price. 


We will send you the entire set of six volumes, all charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. 
books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will return the $1 oo. 


If you do like them, send 
In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your 


request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber for one year, without additional cost to you, for either Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, Harper's 
taza , or Ihe North American Review. i 
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“The reliability | 
and practical as well 
as attractive ar- 


| 
rangement of the 
matter, combined | 
with the faithful ex- 
ecution of an ad- 


mirable plan, make 
the work deserving 
of the 


praise.” 


highest 


— Chautauquan. 


“This work clari 
fies into invincible 
facts the record of 
the progress of the 
people of England. 
The social life and 


of 
the history of the 


other elements 
period are made as 
easily accessible to 
students as are the 
definitions of a dic- 
tionary.” 


—N. Y. Times. 
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The Completion of a Great Work 


SOCIAL ENGLAND 





A Record of the Progress of the People in Religion, Laws, Learning, 
Arts, Science, Literature, Industry, Commerce, and Manners, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 


By Warious Writers, each an acknoWledged authority on his subject. 


Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., Sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, and J. S. MANN, M.A., Sometime Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


IN SIX VOLUMES (each complete in itself) 


Part I.—From the Earliest Times to the Accession of Edward I. 

Part II.—From the Accession of Edward I. to the Death of Henry VII. 
Part III.—From the Accession of Henry VIII. to the Death of Elizabeth. 
Part IV.—From the Accession of James I. to the Death of Anne. 

Part V.—From the Accession of George I. to the Battle of Waterloo. 
Part VI.—From the Battle of Waterloo to the General Election of 1885. 


KING EDWARD EDITION 


6 volumes, containing about 5,500 pages and 2,500 Illustrations, including numerous 
Colored Plates reproduced from authentic sources. 
Royal 8vo; per volume, $5.00 et (carriage 50 cents extra). 


POPULAR EDITION 


6 volumes, 8vo. 








Sold in sets only. 


Sold separately, each $3.50. 


Send for Descriptive Circular 


NEW YORK G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


LONDON 





, promising 





| to trace the succes- 
| sive stages of our 





, an important work. 


“What Macaulay 
did and_ contem- 
plated Mr. 
Traill and colleagues 
do. This is 
alike a valuable and 


doing, 


In every page it is 

of con- 

spicuous success.” 
— Scotsman. 


“A stupendous 
undertaking. 
Religion, law, learn- 
ing, 
merce, industry, and 
are all 
treated in their suc- 
cession of fixed pe- 


science, com- 


manners, 


riods. 
“ We are enabled 


civilization as they 
are marked by the 
steady march of 
moral and intellect- 
ual progress, or ac- 
celerated by some 
sudden increase of 
wealth and pros- 
perity.”’ 

—London Times. 
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The Man 


of Sorrows 


BEING A LITTLE JOURNEY 
TO THE HOME OF 


Jesus of Nazareth 


By ELBERT HUBBARD 
SINCERE attempt to depict 


the life, times, and teachings, 

and with truth limn the personality 
of the Man of Sorrows. 

Printed on hand-made paper, from 

a new font of Roman type. Special 

One hun- 

A very beau- 


initials and ornaments. 
dred and fifty pages. 
tiful book, bound solidly, yet simply, 
in limp leather, silk lined. 


Price per volume, $2.00 


THE ROYCROEFTERS 


East Aurora, Erie Co., New York. 
A PRESS COMMENT 


F Elbert Hubbard’s name lives in literature, it 
will not be on account of his exquisite 
Philistine fooling ; nor yet because of that interest- 
ing trifle, 4 Message to Garcia. But it will be on 
account of this book, THe Man or Sorrows. 
Here is a limpid, lucid tale of a man’s life as the 
author sees it—-old as if it had never been told 
before—told without preaching ; 
of sympathy, tenderness, and strong, quiet reserve. 


The book is an unconscious bid for immortality. 
—Denver Post. 


in language full 


RAYMOND @ WHITCOMB TOURS 


California, Mexico, Florida, Etc. 


: Emphasize the Luxury of Modern Travel 

C A I IFORNIA Special Vestibuled Trains leave the East frequently and run through to the Pacific 
Coast without the usual change of cars. One way, round-trip, or tickets including 
all expenses sold with these trains. 


MEXICO Finely equipped trains with Dining Cars afford every comfort for seeing places of his- 
esis on | picturesque interest in Mexico that could not otherwise be visited. Interpreters 
provided, 


EUROPE Charming tour to the Orient and Holy Land te [aaeory. Small select parties for Europe 
throughout the spring and summer. Accommodations strictly first-class, 








CRUISES TO PORTO RICO, ALSO WEST INDIES. Other tours to all parts of the world 
Railroad and Steamship Tickets everywhere. Send for book, mentioning information desired 


RAYMOND @ WHITCOMB CO. 


PHILADELPHIA : BOSTON: |. CHICAGO: 
1005 Chestnut St. 306 Washington St. 103 Adams St. 
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25 Union Sq. 
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and Steadiest Steamers in the World. 
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AND 


Mediterranean +x: 














FOR MEN WHO THINK AND ACT 
“ The Affirmative Intellect,’’ by Chas. Ferguson. oc, 
| Funk & Wagna!!s Company, Publishers, New York. 


CHARMING INDIAN LEGENDS 


and stories of animals and the woods in ** Kuloskap 
the Master.”” Send for handsome illustrated circular. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 


Gohe Booklovers’ 


SHAKESPEARE 


HAKESPEARE’S constantly increasing popularity is responsible 
for so many new editions that it is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult for prospective purchasers to choose between them unless they 
see the books. Most of the recent editions have been hastily and 
carelessly gotten together for the sole purpose of reaping part of 
the fruits of the present great demand for Shakespeare’s works. 
Some few, however, are books worth securing—capably edited, 
finely printed, fit vehicles of the great poet’s greatest writings. 
Among them is the Booklovers’ Shal:espeare, which we consider the best ever 
published. We selected it in the beginning because of, and attribute our great 
success in selling it to, these points of superiority. 

The 40 volumes contain all that Shakespeare ever wrote. Each volume contains one play, 
together with a complete glossary and all notes and critical comments pertaining to that play. 

Preceding each play is an analysis of the play—called an “Argument ”—written in an inter- 
esting story-telling style. This is the only edition that gives two full sets of Notes in connection 
with each play— Explanatory Notes for the average reader and Critical Notes for the critical 
student or scholar. This is the only advertised edition in existence containing critical comments 
on the plays and characters, selected from the writings of eminent Shakespearean scholars. 
These comments make clear the larger meaning of the play and the nature of the characters, 
This edition contains a complete Method of Study for each play, consisting of Study Questions 
and Suggestions—the idea of the editors being to give in the set a college course in Shakes- 
peare study. Each play has a frontispiece printed in from six to twelve colors, Besides, there 
are in the whole edition over 400 other illustrations in the text. 






















February 2 to April 13, 1905, 7° 
days, costing only $400 
and up. 
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First-class, includin 
Hotels, Drives, etc. 
U.S. next winter. j 5 
Speciat Features—Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, Algiers, 
Malta, 19 pays 1n Ecypt and the Hoty Lanp! Constan- 
tinople, Athens, Rome, Riviera, etc. 
Tickets good to stop over in Europe. 


FRANK C. CLARK, 113 Broadway, New York 


A PICTURE FOR CHRISTMAS 


This is your opportunity to get a handsome and artistic Christmas gift absolutely 
free of cost. On the lower right hand corner is a coupon which asks us to send you 
for inspection—at our expense, and at no risk to you—a set of the beautiful Book- 
lovers’ Edition of Shakespeare. If your coupon is among the first 250 received, 
we will send you as a present with the books a handsome®picture containing six 
Shakespearean characters, executed in colors, This picture is matted and 
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framed in oak, all ready for hanging and is equal in value to those usually, “4 
q a SIEGEL 
sold at $2.75 each. It requires only promptness to get one for yourself. 4 COOPER Co. 
ENTIRE SET FREE ON APPROVAL ah ae 
<é proval, pepe, 
EGYPT . . SPAIN We offer this special inducement because we want an oppor- © Ba! yb Boonen 
TURKEY FOREIGN GREECE tunity to demonstrate to you the excellence of these books. We @ half-leather. *If satis- 
THE NILE HOLY LAND want you to see them—have a good long look at them at our ex- 4% facto I agres to pay $2 
Siilings January 28, February 18, April 29; also many pense. No deposit isrequired. Simply sign the attached 4% f — ve days of receipt 
Spring and Summer Tours to Mediterranesn, Northern and . . of books and $2 per month 
Central Europe and British Islen, Hundreds of delighted coupon, and a set will be forwarded to you at once, prepaid, AY thereafter for 13 months ; if not § 
mt saree ane Awe gpa * grees have aggumsutes the Keep them for five days, examine them carefully, satis- “J satisfactory I agree to return the 
rice of our small, select p :rties, . ’ i 
TRAVEL FREE FROM CARE fy yourself thoroughly as to the value of the books. At x —— pipette hi ucrvton Be 
ine ue Ree Seam eanerare Som post ant tip the end of the five days you are perfectly free either oO ceive picture premium with the set. 








to make the first remittance provided in the cou- 
pons, or to return the books at our expense. 
Better write us to-day and make sure of the 


picture. We have no agents—our books are sold 
only at our store and by mail. 
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Oalifornia, Washington, Oregon = 
CHEAP RATES Colorado. We secure reduced 
rates on household goods of intending settlers to the above SIEGEL COOPER 
tes. Write for rates. cep of California FREE. co., 
NS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO., F-355 Dearborn St.,Chiea-o. 6th Ave. and (9th St., New York. 
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The Ideal Prcyelopedia for your desk either in Office or Home 
A Five-Volume Encyclopedia 
if accompanied by a five years’ subscrip- 
tion ($5) to THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


For $2 50 WE SEND THE 
and 


COSMOPOLITAN 


FOR ONE YEAR 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Over Three Thousand Pages 





FIVE HANDSOME VOLUMES 


Full Cloth Bound 

Gold Lettering 

Distinctly Printed in Plain Type 
A Necessity for Every Office 
And Every Home 


The One Comprehensive Encyclopedia in such form as to be kept on a desk ready 


Jor constant reference. 


No Business Man and No Home Should Be Without These Five 
Volumes, SOLD TO EVERY NEW OR OLD SUBSCRIBER 


TO THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE for $2.50, including 
one year’s subscription to either THE COSMOPOLITAN or 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME. For $3.00 you can 
have the Encyclopedia and both THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY HOME and THE COSMOPOLITAN for one year. 


THE FIVE VOLUMES OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA ARE SENT BY EXPRESS. THE CHARGES CAN 
IF YOU WISH THEM BY MAIL, SEND 8 CENTS FOR POSTAGE. 


BE PAID BY THE RECEIVER. 


ADDRESS: THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 
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RHEUMATISM 


Relieved 
Through the Feet 


Don’t Take Medicine, External Rem- 
edy Brings Quick Relief. FREE 
on Approval. TRY IT. 


We want everyone who has rheumatism to 
send us his or her name. We will send by re- 
turn mail a pair of Magic Foot Drafts, the 
wonderful external remedy which has brought 
more comfort into the United States than any 
internal remedy ever made. If they give relief, 
send us One Dollar; if not don’t send us a 
cent. 





Magic Foot Drafts are worn on the soles of 
the feet and relieve by absorbing the poisonous 
acids in the blood through the large pores. 
They relieve rheumatism in every part of the 
body. It must be evident to you that we 
couldn’t afford to send the drafts on approval 
if they didn’t do as we say. Write to-day to 
the Magic Foot Draft Co., TF 12 Oliver Bldg., 
Jackson, Mich., for a trial pair of drafts on ap- 
proval. We send also a valuable booklet on 
Rheumatism. 





Boody, McLellan @ Co. 


Bankers 
57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN 


Interest allowed on deposits subject to cheque 
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story bubbling over with Irish wit. 75cents. Funk & story of love and soldier adventure in the Philippines. Liberal Arts Bldg. Exposition 
malls Company, Publishers, New Yerk $1.20. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New | - 
Wagnal s Company, § 8, I rk. York. 
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Busy wives who use SAPOLIO 
never seem to Srow old. Trvacake- 


COPY RIGntT. 





EUROPE AND ORIENT 


Ox 24th Season’of Uninterrupted Success. Comfort 


and leisure. Thorough sight-seeing under Ex- 
Small Private Parties. Dr. and Mrs. Howard 
S. Paine, 148 Ridge St., Glens Falls, N. ¥ 
|The Work of the Holy Spirit 











pert Guidance. Limited Parties. All arrange- 
ments first-class. Special tours arranged for 

| By ABRAHAM KUYPER, D.D., LL.D., — 
| Professor of Systematic Theology in the University 

of Amsterdam. 

it embraces a comprehensive survey of the entire system 
of Christian Faith and Teaching. It quphen the im- 
rtance and the personal Ren pres f of the Work of the 
{oly Spirit, and points out that this is the heart and soul 
| of the church. 
8vo, Cloth, 703 pp. Price, $3.00 postpaid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 
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Tartarlithine 


gives better results than any 
other remedy for Rheumatism. 
The promptness of its action 
is in many cases astonishing. 
Does not affect the heart nor 


irritate the stomach. 


Prescribed and indorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 


Ask Your Doctor About It 


Free Sample and our booklet on the 
Cure of Rheumatism sent on request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
IT FULTON STREET NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 
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A brilliant series of anonymous letters, the 
L2TTERS TO | au hor of which has obvious reasons for remaining WIT 
LITERARY uuknown. The public men to whom these letters SATIRE 
STATESMEN J are addressed will forgive their occasional wicked- | W!SDOM 














BY THE 
AUTHOR OF | /sidro as the leading serial for 1905. 
DAPHNE It is just a love story, with a woman and a man, 
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By the 
Palatial Cruising Steamer 


1. From New York. January 12, 
' 905, to the West Indies and o 
2 ules of 18 Days, costing from 
ain upward. 
From New York, Februa 
s, for ote West Indies, Spanish 2s 
sss A Cruise of 28 Days, costing from 
-_ upward. 
oe New York, March 7, 1905, to Nassau, 
me West Indies, and Bermuda. A Cruise of 
24 Days, costing from $150 upward. 


Itineraries include: St. Thomas, Porto Rico, Martinique, 
Barbados, Trinidad, Venezuela (La Guayra, inland tour to 
Caracas and Valencia), Puerto Cabello, Curacao, Jamuica, 
Cuba, Nassau, and Bermuda. 


Send for illustrated booklets bejore deciding 
Vinter plans. 


H 37 BROADWAY 
Hamburg-American Line *7, fron, 
8 
159 Randolph Street, 901 Olive Street, 1229 Walnut Street, 
Cuicago, ILL. Sr. Louis, Mo. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
401 California St., SAN FRANcISco, 70 State St., BosTon. 
Agencies in all principal cities 
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C. G. Leland, author of 


AMERICAN mann Ballads.” These biographical papers, by caacumon 
his niece, Elizabeth Robins Pennell, reveal the : 








many-sided character of 
narrate his adventures. 
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cannot foresee events. 
utors’ Club will be continued. 


These are a few of the features arranged for 1905. 
Studies of the first importance will appear in each issue, but naturally cannot be 
definitely announced, as THE ATLANTIC follows the daily life of the country, and 

Important book reviews and literary essays and the Contrib- 


Illustrated prospectus for 1905 now in preparation sent free on request 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 

Send four dollars now and receive THE ATLANTIC for 1905, with the 
October, November, and December issues of 1904 free, or send fifty cents for 
a trial subscription (October, November, and December), and remit for 1905 
when you are sure you want it. 


35 cents a copy 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, BOSTON 
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YOU 
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BOOK- 








Stock Certificate No. 818, for 23 shares of 
& the Preferred Stock of the Funk & Wag- 
@ nalis Company. Al! persons are cautioned 


against negotiating for said stock or any 
portion thereof. The certificate was accidentally de- 


stroyed. Mrs. S. A. Jamison, Emlenton, Pa. 
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WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST?) Jeoxnenis 


By Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D,, and other Unitarian literature SENT 
FREE. Address M. C., Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass, 





If so, do not fail to write us at once for | 
our Book Bargain Catalogue, just issued, 


Ohe 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


1905 
THOREAU’S UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL 


The intimate reflections of this remarkable man. 
Copious extracts will appear in several instalments OF A 
—introduced in January, 1905, by an essay by RECLUSE 
BRADFORD TORREY, the Editor of the Journal. 


ness in consideration of their wit. 


The complete novelette by Miss Sherwood, pub- 
lished in THE ATLANTIC a year ago, stamped her 
as a writer of the first quality. A longer story ' 
from her pen, 7he Coming of the Tide, will follow | THE COMING 


a few other men and women, a dog, and the sea— 
all of it exquisitely written, and gleaming with 


Few Americans have led so varied a life ass 


Papers replete with humor and philosophy on 
The Country Store, The Grange, etc. First-hand 

AMERICAN Reports of Experiences 
INSTITUTIONS | 4 Prison Chaplain, A 
paper Woman, A District Attorney, etc. 
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Political articles and Social 
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containing alist of many of the thou- | B H E SI M P L E Li F E 


sandsof English Standard Library books | By Rev. CHARLES WAGNER 


imported by us this summer. as well as 

numerous good American Book Bargains 

at discounts ranging all the way up to 
75 PE SENT. 


We are the largest mail-order Booksell- 
ers in the World—also the cheapest. 


Ghe Union Library Association | 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884 


44 to 6O East 23rd St., New York | 





Aa at and tnd fat. Best game for 
nly good game for2. Fun for 

rstevening. Played by best people. Brand 

Sou pun. You (not chance) practically choose 

nique combinations. Develops judgment. Isn'tittime 
eon oe dont use regular cards had a game worth laying? 
on hearty laugh lengthens life." 


number. 


Pp London Lancet 
Jonah will lengthen yours §0c worth. 


This is one of the greatest books of the age. President 
Roosevelt says to the author: a am preaching your 
book to my countrymen.” It contains 200 pages. 
fea bound in paper cover, 30cents; cloth bound, 6o cents. 

Get the Ogilvie edition, sold by all dealers or mailed 
postpaid on receipt of price by 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
53 Rose Street, New York 


**Stocks”’ jolliest of all, 

«4 Beats Stock Exchange 

New points--price 60c. All 
sold sell others, To get mure to buy now we 


offer for Kc a combination pack with cards so 
2to6can playStocksand 3 to Bcan play Jonah 
Jonah GameWorks, 53 Robey . Chicage 
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F course you have heard of the Astors of New York? 
() You also know that they are multi-millionaires. 
You also probably know that their vast fortunes 
were made through real estate investments. William Wal- 
dorf Astor visited this country a few weeks ago to find that 
his holdings had increased in value to the extent of twenty 
millions of dollars in the last seven years. The result was 
that he increased the rents of his various properties so as to 
bring him one million dollars more annually. 

There are not many Astors. Few individuals have the 
means to do what they have done. Still the vast possibili- 
ties have long ago been understood by the ablest financiers 
in New York City, and the result has been many combina- 
tions of rich men to purchase such properties as made the 
Astors wealthy. Numerous small organizations or syndi- 
cates have been formed, and the shares are so closely held 
by them that they are not obtainable in the open market. 
A few shares of the stock of one such organization in 
Brooklyn found their way into 
the open market not long ago 


Ss “NEW ORK 


Make Money as “the Astors Made I 


WHAT $S OR SIO A MONTH WILL DO 
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which we offer you are already paying dividends of 6 per 
cent. per annum, and the earnings of the corporation are 
over 9 per cent., all earnings in excess of dividends being 
held for reinvestment. When the earnings become 10 or 11 
per cent., which is extremely probable within a reasonable 
time, your dividends will be increased. Increased earnings 
mean increased value, and as you are a part owner of the 
properties acquired by the United Cities Realty Corporation, 
your share will increase in value in proportion to the whole. 
Just to give you an idea of the sort of property we buy. 
About two weeks ago we closed a deal for the Nicollet Block 
in Minneapolis. Any resident of Minneapolis will tell you 
that the Nicollet Block is one of the very best investment 
properties in that city, and it yields us an income through 
rentals alone of 11 per cent. above all expenses, and, by 
the way, we have leased this property for a term of ten 

years, thus insuring a continuance of this income. 
Surely if a man of wide experience and highest personal 
character came to you and said, 





and were immediately snapped 
up at $131 per share, though 
the corporation pays only 5 per 
cent. annually. 

Now there are millions of 
people who would be only too 
glad to have an opportunity to 
invest in the kind of property 
these wealthy men buy, but 
until the organization of the 
United Cities Realty Corpora- 
tion they could not do so. 








The Nicollet Block, Minneapolis, Minn., one of the latest purchases 
of the United Cities Realty Corporation ; yields 11 per cent. 
annually and is leased for 10 years. 


“I have a piece of property 
which | will purchase and man- 
age for you at the lowest pos- 
sible cost if you will invest 
$5,000. I will charge you no 
salary, will give you the first 5 
per cent. earned, and will divide 
with you equally any profits 
above 5 per cent.,” wouldn't 
such a proposition strike you 
as being very fair ? 

Well, that is exactly the prop- 
osition we make. You can 








This corporation is especially 
designed to successfully handle 
the savings of people of moderate means to whom the 
safety of the money they pay in is the prime factor. 

Tho only two years old, the corporation owns a million 
dollars’ worth of property in several of the fastest growing 
cities of the country, and independent appraisals by experts 
show a continuous increase in the value of its holdings. 

Income-producing real estate in the centers of growing 
cities is conceded to be the best possible investment. The 
wisest people in the most conservative cities (such as New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, etc.) have placed trust funds 
in that kind of property. Panics may come and panics may 
go, but you will invariably find that the best business prop- 
erties in the most active centers of progressive cities are al- 
ways occupied. We buy only this class of real estate, and 
once it is in our possession we manage it so that the highest 
possible income may be derived. 

You can participate in this enterprise for $5 or $10 a 
month, or as much more as you desire, and tho your in- 
dividual contribution may be small, the aggregate of many 
such enables us to do precisely what the Astors have ione. 
You will be a partner in holdings just as valuable, and the 
first earnings go to you as profit. The preferred shares 
| ime 


secure an interest in all prop- 
erties of the United Cities 
Realty Corporation for as little as $120, or as much as 
you like, on instalments or for cash. Subscriptions for 
$600 or less can be paid for at $5 a month; between 
$600 and $1,200, $10 a month, etc., etc. If your pur- 
chase amounts to $1,200 or more, we will insure your 
life for the entire amount of your contract in one of the 
best life insurance companies in America. The insurance 
provides for the delivery of full-paid shares to your heirs 
without further payment should you die before the maturity 
of your contract. 

Even if you do not eventually make an investment with us, 
you at least owe it to yourself and your family to make full 
inquiry. A postal to the undersigned will bring particulars. 


WOOD, HARMON & CO. 
Exclusive Fiscal Agents for the United Cities Realty Corporation 
DEPARTMENT M, 256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


References : ANY BANK, TRUST COMPANY or COMMERCIAL AGENCY inthe UNITED STATES 


Unusual opportunities for a limited number of energetic men of unquestioned 
reputation to act as our permanent representatives in their own communttties. 
Any high-grade salesman, lawyer, or successful life insurance man who finds 
the placing of life insurance increasingly difficult will find it to his interest to 


get the full particulars of our agency proposition. Address AGENCY DE- 
PARTMENT M, as above. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, rocents. Foreign postage, $1.50 per year. 

RECEIPT and credit of payment is shown in about two weeks by the date 
on the address label, which includes the month named. 

POST-OFFICE ADDRESS.—Instructions concerning renewal, discontinu- 
ance, or change of address should be sent two weeks prior to the date 
they are to go into effect. The exact post-office address to which we 
are directing paper at time of writing must always be given. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subscribers pre- 
fer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken 
in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore assumed, 
unless notification to discontinue is received, that the subscriber 
wishes no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at 
expiration can be sent in at any time during the year. 

PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for friends, intending 
that the paper shall stop at the end of the year. If instructions are 
given to this effect, they will receive attention at the proper time. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE REPUBLICAN VICTORY. 

. EAR that jarring sound ? 
beginning to break loose ! 

(Dem.) two weeks before election. 


It’s the Democratic landslide 
” said the Atlanta Constitution 
The Democratic national com- 
mittee declared its“ positive belief ” that Parker would “ receive at 
least two hundred and seventy votes in the electoral college.” 
The Brooklyn Lage (Dem.) departed from its custom of many 
years’ standing and expressed its “conviction” that there was to 
be “a change” in Washington. Thomas W. Lawson came out 
with a sensational declaration that Standard Oil would “ purchase 
a few doubtful States a few days before election,” annihilate 
“Roosevelt and his ambitions,” and start “hell for the American 
people.” Some of these predictions seem even more interesting 
now than when they were made. 

The result of the election is described by the New York I’or/d 
{(Dem.) as “a crushing defeat for Democracy; perhaps, in view 
of all the circumstances, the worst the party has ever sustained.” 
No Republican table of predictions, even, confined Judge Parker’s 
success to the “Solid South,” as has proved to be the case, and 
the idea that he would be defeated worse than Bryan was had no 
general acceptance until the cold type of the news columns showed 
itto be a fact. In the face of such a sweeping result, all claims 
that the election was “ bought,” or decided by unfair means, are 
abandoned, altho the Democratic charge that the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration may be influenced by trust contributions to the cam- 
paign fund is still urged. 
the result thus: 


The New York 77mes (Dem.) analyzes 


“ Prosperity, a deep and widespread desire for its continuance, 
and a feeling perhaps not less widespread that the Democratic 
party is not yet‘ fit to govern,’ are reasons which sufficiently ex- 
plain the very remarkable results of the election held yesterday in 
this country. In addition to the solid Republican vote, Mr. Roose- 
velt has received throughout the entire North an immense Demo- 
cratic vote, ranging from a few thousands in a State like Massa- 
chusetts to more than 100,000 in the State of New York. 

“ Judge Parker has received with few exceptions the vote of the 
Independents, the class formerly described by the term ‘ Mug- 
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wump ’; he has received, we judge, the greater part of the sound- 
money Democratic vote, together with the vote of those unswerv- 
ing, old-fashioned Democrats, the bone and sinew of the party, who 
never vote anything but the Democratic ticket. The result is a 
victory that is not so much Republican as it is personal to Mr. 
Roosevelt, a victory more sweeping and remarkable even than that 
of Mr. McKinley in 1896, and comparable rather to that of Grant 
over Greeley in 1872. 

“The discussions of the campaign, the search after issues and 
the talk about them, the moral arguments, and the appeal to pru- 


dence and safety, have been utterly wasted. The result was pre- 

















Froin stereograph, copyrighted, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
CHARLES WARREN FAIRBANKS, 
Vice-President elect. 
determined. The voters who have determined it were quite be- 
yond the reach of any sort of argument or appeal. They were 
influenced by motives, and they made up their minds through con- 
siderations that no discussion of issues could in the least affect. 
In the first place, the remembrance of what the Democratic party 
did in 1896 and 1900 counted for much. It would have been al- 
most a political miracle had the people restored that party to con- 
fidence and to power so soon after the Bryan campaigns. Prob- 
ably there was a considerable number of Democrats in whose 
minds Judge Parker’s gold-standard telegram could not efface the 
exceedingly unfavorable impression made by the discords and un- 
satisfactory compromises of the St. Lov‘s convention, All the 
prominent sound-money Democrats, however, seemed to accept 
Judge Parker's declaration as a sufficient pledge and guaranty, 
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and they supported him heartily. The unchanged and unchanging 
Bryan Democrats, however, had no liking for Judge Parker, for 
his gold-standard telegram, or for his views and principles. There 
was a Bryan defection all over the country. The vote tells the 
story.” 


Mr. Hearst’s New York American (Dem.), whose support of 
Judge Parker during the campaign was notably lukewarm, gives 
the following reasons for his defeat: 


“ Judge Parker simply failed to inspire the earnest, the genuinely 
Democratic elements of his own party with confidence. They did 
not feel that in voting for him they would be voting for Democratic 
principles. And he did not attract Republicans who are tired of 
the reign of special interests and are ready to come over to the 
Demecracy when the Democracy has the courage to be demo- 
cratic. 

“ That nomination was procured under circumstances which dis- 
credited it from the start....... 

“We regard Judge Parker’s defeat as a misfortune for the z- 
mediate interests of the country. He is better and cleaner by far 
than the men who surrounded him. He has a conscience, and re- 
spect for law, and his election would have relieved us from some 
of the dangers of Rooseveltism. We should have had a rest from 
sword-clanking, the big stick, and that self-advertisement which 
are inseparable from Theodore Roosevelt in office. 

* But it is no misfortune to the Democratic party, and the w/fz- 
mate, permanent interests of the country—and the two are one— 
that Judge Parker is not to sit in the White House. His political 
associations and his extreme conservatism of temperament render 
it certain that he would have done far too little to satisfy the pro- 
gressive Democracy. Grover Cleveland is his ideal, and it does 
not need a long memory to recall the plight into which Cleveland, 
during his second Administration—essentially Republican— 
plunged his disappointed, chagrined, and indignant party.” 


The New York 7ribune(Rep.) takes the result as an approval of 
the President’s Philippine, Panama, and other policies, and a re- 
buke to Judge Parker’s campaign of “ mud-slinging.” The New 
York Press (Rep.) remarks: 


“It is safe to predict that in future Presidential campaigns: 

“ No party will nominate a candidate on the ground that his views 
are not known to the voters. 

“No party will nominate a candidate for Vice-President on the 
ground that he has more millions than other recommendations and 
more years than anybody ever nominated for the office. 

“ No party will leave out of its platform all mention of one of the 
great issues of the day. 
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THE ELEPHANT—“ Come on, uncle, we’ve got a big Thanksgiving turkey to 
enjoy.” —The Manchester Mirror. 
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“No candidate for President will impeach the personal honesty 
of his opponent unless he has the proof to back up his charges.” 


The New York /era/d (Ind.) gives the President the following 
advice : 


“If youare wise, Mr. Roosevelt, now that you have been elected 
for a term of four years by the people, you will have mercy upon 
them and no longer crowd your imperialist notions down their 
throats. This isa democracy—a‘ government of the people, by 
the people, for the people,’ and not a government by the Execu- 
tive, a one-man power. Refrain from attempting to extend the 
grasp of Executive pretension over the coordinate branches of the 
Government. In short, let us have a return to the constitutional 
methods laid down by the Fathers of the republic, by which gen- 
erations of patriotic Americans have lived, and for which countless 
thousands of them have died.” 


The New York Su says: 


“Theodore Roosevelt is elected President of the United States. 
The term for which William McKinley was elected will expire on 
the 4th of next March, when what Mr. Roosevelt might regard as 
his first term as President of the United States will begin. Mr. 
Roosevelt might have coveted a second election and regarded him- 
self as eligible for a third term, believing, as he does, that the 
American people have no objection to continuing in office a de- 
serving servant of proved fidelity. 

“The frankly avowed purpose has been achieved, and it must be 
admitted that there never was a particle of dissimulation about 
Theodore Roosevelt. It must also be admitted that his confidence 
in his destiny and unbounded popularity has been vindicated by 
one of the most illustrious personal triumphs in all political his- 


“We have had many severe things to say about Mr. Roosevelt 
and his Administration, and we sincerely regret it. We regret far 
more that there is not one of them that we can unsay. There has 
never been a refutal or a contradiction of anything. It will be 
happiness inexpressible if Mr. Roosevelt’s own Administration, 
which we count from to-day, should itself furnish a refutation. He 
has it in him to be a patriotic and a complete President, to be the 
President, not of the decayed and corrupt half of the Republican 
party, but of the whole people of the United States.” 


Many other interesting features of the result, such as President 
Roosevelt’s declaration that he will not accept another term, the 
election of Democratic governors in Republican States, the choice 
of Republican electors in Democratic States, and the triumph of 
Folk, La Follette, and other local leaders of national importance, 
will be considered next week. 

















NOW THE DEMOCRACY WILL HAND MR. PARKER A FEW OPINIONS. 
—The Ogden Standard. 


AFTERWARD. 
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R. L. BORDEN, 
The defeated Conservative leader, 











SIR WILFRID LAURIER, 


Premier of Canada since 1896. 


EARL GREY, 
Canada’s new Governor-General. 














CANADA’S LEADING MEN. 


THE CANADIAN ELECTION. 

Tgp pats sweeping victory in the Canadian election last 

week, by which he increases the Liberal control of the Par- 
liament to a two-to-one majority, is interpreted as being partly a 
personal victory, partly an indorsement of the Laurier govern- 
ment’s plan for the projected transcontinental railway, and partly 
a“stand-pat” attitude of satisfaction with the Dominion’s pros- 
perity. The Conservatives, led by Mr. R. L. Borden, contended 
for government ownership of the new railroad, while the Liberals 
advocated a plan of governmental cooperation with the Grand 
Trunk. 
gram will be carried through. 


The Liberal victory is taken to mean that the latter pro- 
Not only is Mr. Borden's party de- 
feated, but he is himself retired from Parliament, and his home 
province of Nova Scotia returns a solid delegation of Laurier sup- 
porters. Ontario is the only province of importance to return a 
Conservative majority. The reason for this, according to the To- 
ronto World (Con.), is that Ontario is the only province that really 
understood the question at issue—hence Laurier was defeated 
The Montreal //era/d (Lib.) 
says that the Gominating feature of the campaign was Laurier’s 
personality. 


wherever the issue was understood. 


To quote: 


“As one looks back over the past four weeks he sees, whatever 
the background, the dominating figure of the Prime Minister in 
the immediate foreground. No day was complete without its ac- 
count of the great personal success he had scored in some corner 
of old Canada. From his first meeting at Sorel to his last at 
Grand Mére he was the man of the hour, the one whom, above all 
others, the people wished to see and to hear. He had every right 
to be proud of his reception, every right to feel gratified by these 
extraordinary testimonials of devotion. That man must be of 
some consequence to his country who, after attracting to Sorel five 
thousand people from all corners of the Richelieu Valley, could a 
few days later so fill the streets of Toronto with throngs of admir- 
ers that it was almost impossible for him to obtain an entry to the 
hall where he was to speak. It means something to those who 
work and pray for a united Canada that the man who to-day awaits 
in Quebec the verdict of the electors should have moved as he did 
the feelings of the people in the manufacturing towns of western 
Ontario, should have witnessed such marks of devotion on the 
part of the strong Scotch farmers of the Huron peninsula. No 
small-minded man could have done it. None could have done it 
who himself distinguished between the various elements of the 
Canadian population, setting one above another in importance or 
right to consideration. A great orator,a great man,a great Cana- 


dian, one of whom on all three counts Canadians, without distine- 
tion or party, are justly proud, Sir Wilfrid Laurier has completely 
dominated the interest of this electoral contest.” 


An American view of the result may be seen in the following 
comment by the New York Gilode : 


“A mistake will be made by the American press and people if 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s great triumph in the Canadian election is in- 
terpreted as a victory for closer trade relations with the United 
States. While the tendency of the Liberal party, of which Sir 
Wilfrid is the chief, is agamst Chamberlainism and in favor of in- 
terchange of commodities with the United States, Canadian states- 
men of all parties are practically agreed that Canada has gone as 
far as she should in urging reciprocity upon us, and that future 
negotiations must originate on our side of the border. 

“In the campaign preceding yesterday’s election the Canadian 
trade policy was a secondary consideration. The chief issue de- 
bated related to the Government’s policy toward the new Grand 
Trunk Transcontinental Railroad. The Government’s contract 
provides for private operation along its whole route and govern- 
ment ownership of the eastern section, through the bleak and un- 
inhabited region north of Lake Superior, and northern Ontario and 
Quebec. Mr. Borden, leader of the Conservatives, proposed gov- 
ernment ownership and operation from coast to coast. Itis signifi- 
cant that Nova Scotia, which, with the Government-owned and 
operated Intercolonial Railroad, and the privately-owned and 
operated Dominion and Atlantic, has an opportunity to compare 
the two systems, has returned a solid delegation of eighteen 
against the Borden plan. Mr. Borden, who is a Nova Scotian and 
sits for Halifax, was among those defeated. This Canadian elec- 
tion is probably the most notable rejection of government owner- 
ship of railroads idea which has occurred on this continent. 

“In addition to the unpopularity of the Borden government 
ownership proposal, Sir Wilfrid Laurier was greatly assisted this 
time, as before, by the fact that he is a French-Canadian. French- 
speaking Quebec, which furnishes forty-five of his majority of 
sixty, is strongly inclined toward a‘ compatriot.’ On the other 
hand, Sir Wilfrid is not so much of a French-Canadian as to be 
unsatisfactory to the English-speaking provinces. Canadians who 
for twenty-five years supported Sir John Macdonald in all his poli- 
cies are attracted by strong leadership and tend to vote according 
to personal admiration. The Conservatives have not a man who 
measures up to Sir Wilfrid in personal qualities, and until they find 
one they are likely to remain in a minority.” 


A Glasgow paper prints a story of Arthur Balfour treating a crowd, one of 
whom was the Japanese Minister. Everybody had named his drink except the 
Japanese, who in reply to Mr. Balfour’s nod said: “Oh, I’ll just take port, 
Arthur.” — The Chicago News. 





ARBITRATION TREATY WITH FRANCE. 


UR first war, after gaining our independence, was with France 





(a brush so slight that only one or two papers recall it); and 
if the Senate ratifies the treaty signed in Washington last week, our 
first arbitration treaty will be concluded with the same country. 
Relations with France were somewhat strained in Jackson’s time, 


and again when Napoleon 





III. tried to place Max- 
imilian upon the throne 
of Mexico; but the feel- 
ing between the world’s 
two greatest republics is 
at present so cordial that 
most of our newspapers 


have to branch out into 





generalities to find any 
special significance or 
practical worth in sucha 
treaty between France 
and America. It “is of 
not great value, but it is 
not likely to do any 
harm,” eindulgently re- 
marks the Brooklyn C7r¢- 
izen, and the New York 
Evening Mail finds it 


“hard, at this juncture of 














PAR RON JUSSERAND, affairs, to imagine a dis- 


Who signed the Franco-American arbitra 


tion treaty for France agreement between these 


two countries which 
should really menace the vital interests, the independence, or the 
honor of either.” The New York G/ode, however, thinks that “ such 
treaties do much toward keeping down the pinpricking differences 
which, unimportant in themselves, do so much to inflame national 
ill-will and are thus contributory to war”; and so “ Secretary Hay 
is doing a great work not only for this generation but for all fol- 
lowing ones—not only for this country, but for the world.” “ The 
officials here,” says a despatch from Paris, “ have made sufficient 
inquiry in regard to the sentiment of [the French] Parliament to 
show that the treaty will be ratified promptly and perhaps unani- 
mously.” 
An arbitration treaty with Great Britain would be regarded by 
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THE VOLUNTEER FIREMAN. 
—Smith in the Pittsburg Post. 
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our newspapers as more important, to judge from their handling 
of the subject, and the idea is expressed that the State Depart- 
ment hopes to work the Senate around to a ratification of an 
Anglo-American arbitration treaty by getting favorable action first 
upon treaties with France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, 
etc. The New York Suz says on this point: 

“We are told that Mr. Hay proposes also to sign treaties of 
arbitration with Switzerland, Italy, Austria, the Netherlands, and 
probably Spain, and that if all these agreements are ratified by the 
Senate, and inquiry shall show that body to be disposed to sanc- 
tion a similar compact with England, the Olney-Pauncefote proj- 
ect will be revived. There is no doubt that a tactical mistake was 
made in introducing the abortive convention just named at a time 
when the Senate was still agitated by the ground-swell of Mr. 
Cleveland’s Venezuela message. At the present time it is unde- 
niable that the feeling with which Great Britain is regarded in this 
country is more sympathetic than it has ever previously been. 

“Under the circumstances .it is possible that Mr. Hay will be 
more successful than was Mr. Olney, tho some Senators are likely 
to adhere to their former position that a general arbitration treaty 
gives too much power tothe Executive, and that the Senate should 
maintain intact its constitutional right to accept or reject each spe- 
cific agreement to arbitrate that may be made by our State Depart- 
ment.” 


SCOLDING ROZHDESTVENSKY. 


7 HE promotion of the commander of the Baltic squadron to be 

a vice-admiral and aide-de-camp to the Emperor, reported 
from St. Petersburg, is made in total disregard of American news- 
paper comment upon the admiral’s supposed mental equipment, 
seamanship, and addiction to vodka. “It is generally held,” says 
the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle,“ that the Russian admiral 
has proved himself grossly unfit to command a war fleet, and that 
the maritime Powers can not afford to permit the Baltic fleet to go 
cruising about the world for the next nine or ten weeks under the 
direction of a dangerous fool.” Our newspapers are now inclining 
to the opinion that when the Russians riddled the Hull fishing- 
fleet, they were firing at their own torpedo-boat squadron, which 
they had encountered unexpectedly in the night. “ Vice-Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky left Libau with eight of these craft,” says a St. 
Petersburg despatch, and Prince Keretelli reported, on the fatal 
night, that he saw eight torpedo-boats ahead. Rozhdestvensky 
says he sank one of the boats, and we are told that the Russian 

















ANDREW CARNEGIE WOULD HAVE A PEACE TRIBUNAL WITH POWER TO 
ENFORCE DECISIONS. 
—McWhorter in the St. Paul Dispatch. 


PEACEFUL CHARACTERS CARICATURED. 
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Russ1A—“ Sure! [ll make it all right with you as soon as I can fix the 
responsibility.” 
—Rehse in the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


RUSSIAN RESPONSIBILITY. 


torpedo-boat squadron reached Tangier only seven strong. At 
Cherbourg several of the Russian torpedo-boats lingered outside, 
making repairs. One, we are told, had a smashed stem, another 
had shot holes in the deck. These evidences convince our press 
that the Russian ships were shelling their own torpedo-boats. 
“The Russian guns were once more turned upon the Russian flag,” 
believes the Philadelphia 7e/egrapd ,; and so think the New York 
Evening Mail and Times, the Pittsburg Dzspfatch, the Spring- 
field Republican, and many other papers. “ The fact seems to be,” 
declares the Philadelphia /zguzrer, “ that the Russians are not fit 
to be intrusted with the use of deadly weapons.” 

Some of our papers think that Rozhdestvensky was “seeing 


things” that night. Thus the Washington Sar observes: 


“There ought to be no doubt that the Russians saw those Japa- 
nese torpedo-boats. It is clearly established that somebody saw 
Mohammed go to heaven on a white horse, and it is equally well es- 
tablished that Don Quixote saw a legion of ferocious giants when 
he charged upon the wind-mills. 

“It is not everybody who can see such unusual things as Rozh- 
destvensky saw, tho seeing things is not exclusively a Russian gift. 
Seeing rainbows and sea serpents is really a very ordinary accom- 
plishment. There are many persons in this country who see 
majorities that never are to be. But nobody before Rozhdestven- 
sky has carried the vision habit to such a magnificent extreme as 
to include torpedo-boats. 

“ Chemical experts declare that grain alcohol never produces tor- 
pedo-boats, but that it may be possible to produce them with a 
carefully blended combination of wood alcohol, dope, carbolic 
acid, tobacco, chloroform, and cigarettes. It is a safe assertion 
that torpedo-boat visions are not handed out over any bar in the 
District of Columbia.” 


The Chicago Record- Herald, after reviewing the blunders of the 
Russian navy, concludes that “it would be a blessing to the world 
if every one of Russia’s war-ships were on the bottom of the 
ocean.” To quote: 


“ A navy that is helpless against the enemy and harmful to every 
one else, commanded by men devoid of all comprehension of inter- 
national rights and so dazed with fear that they can’t tell the dif- 
ference between a turtle dove and a shark, ought to be shut up in 
an inland pond and never allowed to get out where it can run 
amuck, 

“ A catalogue of Russia’s pestiferous blundering on the high seas 
would include nearly every search or seizure her ships have made 
since the war began. She seized the J/a/acca in the most arbi- 
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“SEEIN’ THINGS AT NIGHT.” 


“T woke up in the dark and saw things standin’ in a row, 
A-looRin’ at me cross-eyed an’ p’intin’ at me—so !” 
— Bartholomew in the Minneapolis /ournad?. 


trary and high-handed manner. She sank the Aight Commander 
against all precedent and right. She seems to have actually 
robbed the mails on the Ca/chas on the pretense of searching for 
Japanese despatches. She has made the lives and property of in- 
nocent neutrals unsafe in peaceful waters. 

“ Entirely apart from the issues of the present war, it would bea 
blessing to the world if every one of Russia’s war-ships were on 
the bottom of the ocean and if she should be bound over by the 
Powers never to build another until she had learned to understand 
and recognize the rights of other peoples. 

“The nations had to join in the suppression of piracy. They 
have much the same kind of a reason for joining in the suppression 
of the Russian naval pest.” 


In the midst of all this scolding of Rozhdestvensky and his men, 
however, we are reminded by an American naval officer that a 
similar blunder might have been made by our own ships in 1898. 
He says, as reported by the Washington correspondent of the New 
York Lvexing Post: 


“ Almost any officer who served in the fleet before Santiago could 
relate not one, but a great many incidents that occurred where the 
men of our own ships would have slaughtered each other if the 
good little angel that sits up aloft (and our exceedingly bad marks- 
manship at that time) had not protected us from the mistakes (in- 
comprehensible to landsmen) which caused our ships to fire at each 
other, at colliers, despatch-boats, torpedo-boats, and at nothing 
at all—and all this in the clear atmosphere of the tropical seas. 

“ Such was the effect of the long, nervous tension that thousands 
of shots were fired at pure phantoms of the imagination. The 
broadsides of powerful battle-ships repeatedly burst into a turious : 
cannonade that was arrested only with the complete annihilation of 
the supposed enemy. For one of our ships to approach the fleet 
at night was to run a grave risk. The sea was alive with Spanish 
torpedo-boats. Signals, lights, etc., were misunderstood or disre- 
garded. The enemy might have obtained possession of them and 
displayed them for our confusiop. There were many narrow es- 
capes. Several of our vessels were struck by shells, but the luck 
that followed us throughout the war prevented a disaster. I could 
mention the names of officers who have never been able to comb 
their hair down flat since the particular night on which they came 
within an ace of sinking a friend—with whom they have never since 
ceased to exchange congratulatory drinks. 

“ If an unsuspecting fishing-fleet had blown into the radius of ac- 
tion at Santiago, there would have been things doing, and any fair- 
minded naval officer will acknowledge it. This was not panic; it 
was the result of the precautions that always have been and always 
will be taken in wartime. When men-of-war are cruising in waters 
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where there is any reason to suspect the presence of an enemy, they 
willtake norisks whatever. Anautomobile torpedo can be carried 
and ‘ fired’ by any kind of a craft, even a rowboat, and conse- 
quently any commander of a man-of-war will not let any craft ap- 
proach within torpedo range during war-time. Hecan not take the 
risk. When the weather is hazy or misty, a searchlight will not 
penetrate to any great distance, and if a peaceful craft is not dis- 
covered until close aboard, the general orders that are absolutely 
necessary for the protection of a fleet will almost inevitably cause 
her to be fired upon. 

“ Let us therefore disregard the shrieks of the highly excited Brit- 
ish press until the Russians have had a chance to explain; and if 
it turns out that the accident was the result of a mistake, let us be 
honest. Let us remember the J/azze—1! mean the doings off San- 


tiago.” 


Pennsylvania Justice.—While legal delays are breeding 
lawlessness in other parts of the country (according to Justice 
Brewer and other competent observers), Pennsylvania is imitating 
the “Jersey justice” that is the terror of evil-doers in the latter 


State. Sowe are told by one of the most prominent judges in 


Pennsylvania, who sends us the following editorial from the Pitts- 


burg Cazce/fe, with the indorsement that it “ states the literal truth 
with regard to the speedy determination of murder cases in the 


court of last resort in Pennsylvania.” Says /he Gazette : 


“Delay of justice through appeals in criminal cases is regarded 
as so influential in encouraging the lynching spirit that some time 
ago a justice of the Supreme Court of the United States recom- 
mended the abolition of the privilege as an absolute right open at 
will to the prisoner. Altho the right of appeal is susceptible of 
abuse, there could be no complaint as to the law’s delay on this ac- 
count if the practise of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court were gen- 
erally followed. That court never delays the final determination 
of a criminal case. When anappeal is taken in a murder case it is 
promptly set down for a hearing wherever the court may be in ses- 
sion, and does not wait, like civil cases, to be reached when the 
turn of that particular county court comes up. When the case 
comes up the rule of the court is inexorable that it shall be dis- 
posed of at the time appointed. 

“A good instance of this is the case of Miles, Jackson, and 
Obey, the negroes convicted of murdering John Kluzor at Leets- 
dale. The usual appeal was taken in their case, and on Monday 
an attempt was made to secure a continuance which would carry 
the case over to the next term, but the court refused the motion, 
and as counsel for the convicts were not ready to argue the appeal 
is closed. 


the case This practise of our Supreme Court is al- 
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THIS AIRSHIP IS UNDER PERFECT CONTROL. 
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together commendable, as it effectually prevents the abuse of the 
right of appeal for purposes of delay. If punishment does not 
follow swiftly upon the commission of the crime it is not the fault 
of the court of last resort in Pennsylvania, whose example might 
well be followed in other States.” 


A JAPANESE VIEW OF THE YELLOW PERIL, 
¢ Rasnaeee is no “yellow peril,” says Baron Kaneko, a distin- 

guished representative of the yellow race, in a strong article 
in Zhe North American Review. The Asiatics, he declares, are 
in peril rather than perilous, and Japan, instead of heading a huge 
conspiracy to oust all the “outlanders” from the Eastern hemi- 
sphere, is actually busy introducing into Asia Western goods, cus- 
toms, education, civilization, and civilizers. Baron Kaneko is a 
Harvard graduate and LL.D., and in Japan he has been Professor 
of Law in the Imperial University, Minister of State for Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, Minister of Justice, and Chief Secretary of 
the House of Peers. He is now in America, studying economic 
conditions. 

The cry of “ Asia for the Asiatics,” if there were such a slogan, 
would be no worse than the Monroe Doctrine of “ America for the 
Americans,” or Victor Emmanuel’s“ Italy for the Italians,” argues 
the baron; but, as a matter of fact, the white nations seem to 
have adopted the doctrine “ Asia for us.” He says: 

“* Blessed are the meek’ is one of the precepts of the Christian 
faith, ‘for they shall inherit the earth!’ For many years the mis- 
sionaries have taught this precept to the Asiatics; but it has never 
been practised by the so-called Christian Powers in their dealings 
with Oriental nations. Indeed, the direct contrary has been the 
fact; for, many a time during the past fifty years, it has been 
shown that a nation’s surest step to its ‘ disinheritance’ of the 
earth is to be meek and to remain meek. That a cry should arise 
in the East demanding ‘ Asia for the Asiatics’ is thus a natural 
outcome of the policy which the Christian Powers have pursued in 
that part of the world. Most of the Oriental nations, to be sure, 
lack the strength which is needed for successful resistance to the 
process of territorial ‘disinheritance.’ Consider the encroachment 
of the French in Tongking; the occupation of Kiao-Chao by the 
Germans; the aggressive movement of Russia in Manchuria—for 
these are the most striking examples of the ‘ disinheritance’ by 
which China has been despoiled. Only Japan, of all the Eastern 
nations, has thus far been able to maintain her independence 
against continual foreign aggression. If there is a peril in the 
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East, it is not the ‘ yellow peril,’ but the ‘ white peril’; the 
former being a mere myth, while the latter is an actual reality.” 
Instead of trying to shut Americans and Europeans out, “ Japan 
so far has done all in her power to attract them to the East.” At 
the end of the war with China, Japan compelled the Chinese to 
abolish the likin system of duties, opened four Chinese ports to 
the commerce of the world, and secured to foreigners the right to 
establish factories in China. Western diplomats had been seeking 


these concessions in 








vain for years, until 
Japan, which might 
have taken all these 
privileges for itself, 
gave them to the world. 
In the Philippines Japan 
gave its moral support 
to the American occu- 
pation, “since she con- 
sidered that the occupa- 
tion of the islands by 
the American republic 








was the only way to ob- 
tain peace among the 
Filipinos.” 

This fright at the “ yel- 
low peril,” says Baron 
Kaneko, will afford Ja- 


pan a “golden opportu- 














nity” to show how un- 

BARON KENTARO KANEKO, selfish her ambitions 
The“ yellow peril” cry, he says, ““intendedto are, He writes: 

work us injury and disgrace, provides Japan 

with a golden opportunity to show the world age 

that selfish ambition has no part in the aspira- Some may ask: 


tions of her people.” What are the national 

aspirations of Japan? 
Our aim, as shown by the whole course of our modern history, is 
to introduce to the distant and long-neglected East the blessings 
of Western civilization. For a task of this kind, Japan possesses 
superb advantages. Planted on her island throne in the midst of 
the Pacific, she reaches out toward every direction from which that 
civilization may come, westward through the Suez Canal, under 
English supervision, and eastward through the Panama Canal 
(when that is completed), under American protection. Japan will 
engirdle the globe, thus reaching every quarter in the Old World 
as well as the New, and gathering in the richest fruits of Western 
culture and science, which she will proceed to disseminate among 
the Japanese islands. Along all these waterways, the Western 
nations will bring their treasures and their civilization to the vast 
continent of Asia; and will also knock at the door of Japan in their 
turn. Hearty, indeed, will be the welcome which the Japanese will 
give to the Western bearers of the civilization from which we have 
ourselves benefited somuch! But the door of Japan must be kept 
open, for we wish our welcome to be not only hearty, but contin- 
uous, as will be the stream of those Western gifts from Europe 
and America through which we shall alone be enabled, strengthen- 
ing our own power, to realize our national aspirations, and espe- 
cially to maintain that peace which is the foundation of progress 
in the Far East. 

“For a thousand years or more after the introduction of Chinese 
culture, which became merged in her ethnic life, Japan had the 
good fortune to possess an Oriental civilization of her own, em- 
bodied in language, art, customs, and institutions. But, after the 
visit of Commodore Perry, in 1853, following the example set us 
by our ancestors when they introduced Chinese ideas, we turned to 
the West for culture and science, and thus the laws, the phi- 
losophy, the religion and art of Occidental civilization were en- 
grafted upon our institutions. The Japanese mind is earnestly en- 
gaged in molding into one the two forms of culture, the Oriental 
and the Occidental, its ambition being to harmonize them, even as 
Rome harmonized the militarism of the northern tribes with the 
culture of the southern races of Europe. 

“Such, then, is the ultimate aspiration, the crowning ambition, 
of the Japanese race. By reconciling and interassimilating the 
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two civilizations, Japan hopes to introduce Western culture and 
science into the continent of Asia, and thus to open up for the 
benefit of the world, with equal privilege for every nation and 
peace assured to all, the teeming wealth of the Chinese Empire. 
Nothing less than an aim thus ideal and lofty is what Japan aspires 
to realize; and, shouid fortune not forsake her, she will be content 
with nothing less. In the light, therefore, of what has been said, 
the alarm about a‘ yellow peril’ takes on the character of a 
golden opportunity for Europe and America to become acquainted 
with the real strength and ambitions of Japan. The same cry, 
moreover, intended to work us injury and disgrace, provides Japan 
with a golden opportunity to show the world that selfish ambition 
has no part in the aspirations of her people.” 





A PLEA FOR LESS LIBERTY IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


yO other nation has ever given to a subject people such a Gov- 
ernment as we have given to the Filipinos, thinks Mr. Al- 
leyne Ireland; and, if it is wise, no other nation ever will. “ Al- 
most every act of the United States in the Philippines, except 
those of a purely military nature, from the date of the battle of 
Manila Bay down to the present time,” he says (in 7he Atlantic 
Monthly), “has been characterized by what may be called from 
one standpoint independence and originality, or, from another 
standpoint, blindness to local conditions and contempt for univer- 
sal experience.” Mr. Ireland has traveled extensively in tropical 
dependencies and has written and lectured upon colonial govern- 
ments, and the impression one gets from his article is that, for 
good intentions gone wrong, our rule in the Philippines takes the 
banner. In the first place, he thinks that Admiral Dewey’s 
thought of bringing Aguinaldo to Manila, where he could organize 
the natives, demand independence, and raise the torch of rebellion, 
was not especially brilliant; and he regards the failure to win over 
the peace element among Aguinaldo’s advisers as about on the 
same plane. He remarks: 


“That the war in the Philippines could have been avoided by 
the exercise of the most ordinary prudence, that it could have been 
avoided if the advice of any British, French, or Dutch colonial 
governor in the Far East had been asked and acted upon, there 
can be no possible doubt; and it is not less certain that if the 
Philippine commission which arrived in Manila shortly after the 
commencement of the war had been given the power to act, instead 
of only the power to talk, the war need not have lasted three 
months. Considerations of space prevent me from dealing with 
the conduct of the war; and I must dismiss the subject by saying 
that if in its political aspects it was little but a long succession of 
errors, in its practical operations it disclosed a devotion and hero- 
ism on the part of the American officers and troops which place 
the campaign on a level with the most striking achievements of the 
white races in tropical warfare.” 


Turning to the Administration of the islands as it is carried on 
to-day, Mr. Ireland, who visited the archipelago early in this year, 
describes the American officials as being “animated by an honest 
and sincere desire to do the best thing for the general welfare of 
the islands,” but ignorant of “the broad established facts in rela- 
tion to tropical administration.” For example: 


“I was shown in the Philippines some of the most wretched 
roads I have seen in fifteen years of colonial travel, and was asked 
with pride whether the English had ever done anything like that 
for the benefit of their colonial subjects; and when I replied that 
you could travel a thousand miles in an automobile in the Fede- 
rated Malay States on roads as good as the Massachusetts State 
roads, my statement was met, if not with absolute incredulity, at 
least with the last degree of surprise. It was the same thing ina 
hundred matters. Had any nation except the United States ever 
given the natives of a colony any voice in their own Government, 
or given them an honest judiciary, or a good water-supply, or an 
efficient police force, or ever governed a colony with any other ob- 
ject than deriving revenue from it? And so on through the whole 
range of colonial administration! It is obvious that if a body of 
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men, from lack of comparative knowledge, honestly believe that 
the work they are doing is better than that of all others in the same 
field, the prospect of improvement originating within the adminis- 
trative hierarchy is reduced to a minimum.” 


3ut the chief blunder, in Mr. ireland’s opinion, and the mistake 
that lies at the root of all the rest, is our attempt to take a people 
“ina very low stage of economic development” and make them 
participate in a system of government that is entirely beyond them. 
“Broadly speaking,” he says, “the American policy in regard to 
the control and development of the Philippines is the exact oppo- 
site of that adopted by every other nation, in that political de- 
velopment has been taken as the standard of attainment instead of 
industrial development, in opposition to the universal experience 
of mankind, that the latter has always preceded the former.” As 
a result, the local attempts at self-government have been unsuc- 
cessful and the general administration of the islands has been un- 
bearably expensive. The main revenue of the islands comes from 
their exports, yet“ the fact is that if we add together the sums paid 
by the people of the Philippines and by the people of the United 
States in connection with the control and administration of the 
Philippine Islands, the total reaches a sum greater than that of 
the whole value of the export trade of the islands.” Capital has 
been driven away by unfavorable laws and the lack of labor, and 
labor is kept out by the Chinese exclusion law. Either the whole 
scheme of administration must be cut down to far less expensive 
proportions, declares Mr. Ireland, or the laws must be changed. 

What the Philippines need, we are told, is “a one-man Govern- 
ment” like that of Gen. Leonard Wood in Cuba, “ one of the most 
brilliant administrative feats of which the history of white rule in 
the tropics bears record.” Compare that with the rule by commis- 


sion: 


“Tt is in the higher branches of the administration that the struc- 
ture of the Philippine Government exhibits its greatest weakness 
and its sharpest contrast to other dependent tropical governments. 
It is a universally recognized trait of tropical peoples that they 
yield their truest loyalty and their best aid in governmental mat- 
ters when there is at the head of affairs one man in supreme power, 
whether he be king, sultan, or governor. This characteristic, so 
far from being due to the growth of white domination, is the prod- 
uct of uncounted centuries of native development, before white 
men ever came into contact with the native governments; and in 
attempting to build a tropical government on the theory that so- 
called ‘ popular’ institutions can ever recommend themselves as an 
ideal to the natives of a tropical country, the fact is overlodked or 
ignored that, in the thousands of years during which the natives 
of the tropics were ieft to themselves, to develop whatever politi- 
cal institutions appeared best suited to them, there was never es- 
tablished a single government which was not purely autocratic in 
character. 

“When we attempt to force democratic institutions or corporate 
government upon tropical peoples we simply assume, without any 
warrant whatever, that we know better than they do what form of 
government is best for them. Now, not only does the government 
of the Philippines by a commission violate the very first principle 
of successful administration in the tropics by dividing into seven 
parts the prestige and authority which in the natives expect and 
desire to find in one man; but, owing to the dependence of the 
commission upon a legislature thousands of miles away, already 
overburdened with its own affairs, and composed of men who, 
however able they may be, have neither the time nor the oppor- 
tunity of gaining any first-hand information in regard to problems 
of tropical administration, that confidence which should exist be- 
tween a people and their Government is noticeably lacking in the 
Philippines, where it is perfectly well understood by all intelligent 
people that the commission governs the islands only in so far as it 
is allowed to do so by Congress. 

“Shorn of any real authority to determine independently the 
measures best suited to the needs of the islands, compelled to 
legislate with one eye on the American public and the other on 
Congress, driven to adopt an apologetic tone in regard to all meas- 
ures which are likely to arouse public sentiment in the States, the 
Philippine commission can neither command the respect of the 
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people nor carry on its own work according to the plain needs of 
the situation.” 


Independence for the Philippines seems a decidedly distant pos- 
sibility to Mr. Ireland. He remarks: 


“It is impossible to confer independence on a people as one 
would present them with a public library or a drinking-fountain. 
If the ground is not prepared, if the people are not fit for self-goy- 
ernment, the gift of independence simply means the handing over 
of the country to the despotic rule of a small coterie of picked 
men, who, from their foreign education and training and their race 
identity with the natives, would find it easy to establish an ascend- 
ency over the masses, which would keep them in a state of politi- 
cal and economic slavery. 

“Whatever the future may hold for the Filipinos, it is certain 
that to-day they have scarcely taken the first step on that long road 
of industry and self-discipline which alone leads to a sane and 
wholesome national life.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


JAPAN’s first serious reverse in Manchuria has come in the departure of Vice- 
roy Alexeieff.— The Detroit Free Press. 

NEw YoRK is making as much fuss over her new subway as tho underground 
affairs were novelties in that city. 7he Washington Post. 


CARRIE NATION would be doing the world a favor if she could manage to get 
at the vodka supply of the Russian navy.— 7 he Washington Evening Star. 


SUPPOSE, as the result of the strained relations between this country and Pan- 
ama, the latter should secede back to Colombia. What then?—7he Richmond 
News-Leader. ; 

Ir is difficult to imagine the extent of the disaster which would ensue if one-half 
of the Russian navy should unexpectedly meet the other half on a dark night.— 
The New York Sun. 

No doubt the Russian peasantry has heard by this time that the Baltic fleet has 
sunk the British Channel squadron and is now on its way to shel] New York.— 
The New York Press. 

Ir appears that the spirit of rebellion is abroad in Panama. This should dis- 
prove the claim that the prerogatives of the people of Panama have been usurped 
by outsiders.— The Chicago Record-Herald. 

JUDGE PARKER declares the Philippines have cost the United States $650,- 
000,000. Secretary Taft says it is only $189,000,000. Whatever the investment 
may be, the dividends are certainly $000. The Dallas News. 


THE Russians and Japs at Lone Tree Hill are said to have fought with their 
fists. If this brutal practise is to be kept up, the war in the Far East is sure to 
get itself condemned by civilized people.— The Atlanta Journal. 


Ir England and Russia will only wait until the next issue of Tom Lawson’s 
magazine, no doubt Tom will make it clear that the Standard Oil Company is 
responsible for the North Sea incident.— The Denver Republican. 

THE members of the Interstate Commerce Commission are to take a trip through 
the coal-fields. It is to be hoped this trip will have a soothing influence over the 
trip which the average citizen will shortly take through his coal-bin.— 7he Baiti- 
more American. 
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WHy? 
SKULL OF CoMMON RusSIAN SorpIER—“I died for the glory of the Czar.” 
SKULL OF COMMON JAPANESE SOLDIER —“ And I for the glory of the 
Mikado.” — Walker in the Boise Statesman. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE COMING MUSICAL SEASON. 


HE musical season, which opened a few days ago with a 
piano recital by Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler in New York, gives 
promise of furnishing a variety that will leave no taste without its 
gratification. “ Last season was a strenuous one,” says Mr. Rich- 
ard Aldrich, the musi- 








cal critic of the New 
York Z7imes, “but the 
one now impending bids 
fair to surpass it insome 
respects.” The same 
writer continues : 


“The community will 
not again be stirred to 
excitement by the first 
production of *‘ Parsi- 
fal’; but instead of one 
* Parsifal’ there will be 
two. Curiosity as to 
new conductors and 
their methods will have 
somewhat less to feed 
on in the Philharmonic 
Society’s concerts, 
since several of the dis- 
tinguished strangers 
who came last year will 
return; but the interest 
in their doings will be 
no less. There will be 
a greater gathering of 
| visiting virtuosos in in- 
strumental and vocal music than hasiappeared in New York for 
many years, and their competition fgr public favor will be very 
keen.” * 

Proceeding to a few generalizations regarding the coming win- 
ter’s opera, Mr. Aldrich writes: | 














Copyright by Aimé Dupont, New York. 


ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, 


The eminent French organist who is now tour- 
ing this country. 


“The opera will no doubt be more brilliant, in some respects, 
than it has ever been before. The stoek-market is higher, and the 
subscription is the largest that is recorded on the books of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. For the glittering company before 
the footlights will be provided, according to present prospects, 
still more of the brilliancy of Italian opera than has been heard 
there for yc2rs. The singers have been selected and the repertory 
chosen with this end in view. Mme. Sembrich and Mr. Caruso, 
Donizetti and Verdi—-ths earlier Verdi—these are to be the names 
most familiar there, apparently, i: Mr Conried’s plans are carried 
out. There are some venturesome experiments in the galvanizing 
of ancient Italian mummies in prospect, and operas that have long 
been absent from the New York operatic stage wu. make their re- 
appearance for the benefit of the singers whose style they best ex- 
emplify, as well as others that have a better claim of their own 
upon the attention of the musical public. The list will be remark- 
ably diversified, according to the present outlook; and the more 
truly musical side of things will not be neglected in it. There are 
reasons to believe that there will be a more harmonious cooperation 
in the mechanical departments behind the scenes 
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will be continued this year with some of the men who most deeply 
impressed the public, and some others. Messrs. Colonne, Kogel, 
Safonoff, and Weingartner will return; Mr. Panzner will make his 
first appearance, and a fitting climax to the season will be made 
by the summons for Theodore Thomas to take his place once more 
at the head of the orchestra he led so long. 

“The coming of the foreign conductors resulted in some remark- 
able performances last season. Yet the fact could not be gainsaid 
that the playing of the Philharmonic orchestra, even under the 
stimulus of these new conditions, 
was not up to the highest stand- 
ard of technical perfection or 
the standard that New York can 
properly demand. The __ invita- 
tion of ‘ guest’ conductors, to use 
the German phrase, is not at alla 
solution of the problem that still 
confronts the Philharmonic So- 
ciety. It is a temporary expe- 
dient-—an expensive one—which 
cost last year $20,000, provided 
by a special subscription of 
wealthy friends of the organiza- 
tion. From its very nature it can 
not long be continued—probably 
not after the present season. 
But for the present the Philhar- 
monic’s constituency may well 
be satisfied to enjoy what is of- 
fered.” 





In addition t6 the concerts of 
the Philharmonic Society may be 
mentioned those of the Boston 
Symphony, under Wilhelm Ger- 
icke; of the New York Sym- 
phony, under Walter Damrosch; 
of the Russian Symphony, under 
Modest Altschuler; of the Peo- 
ple’s Symphony, under F. X, Arens; of the Young People’s 
Symphony, under Frank Damrosch, and of Victor Herbert’s new 
orchestra at the Majestic Theater, New York. Mr. Aldrich goes 
on to speak of choral music: 














FRANZ VON VECSEY, 


A * boy prodigy” who has created a 
sensation in London and Berlin. 


The three chief choral organizations of New York—the Ora- 
torio Society, the Musical Art Society, and the People’s Choral 
Union—have already entered upon the preparations. The Ora- 
torio Society promises, first, Prahms’s ‘ German Requiem,’ post. 
poned from last year, the greatest of modern choral works, which 
has not been heard here for a dozen years, and its usual Christ- 
mastide performances of‘ The Messiah.’ The People’s Choral 
Union is studying‘ Elijah.” The Musical Art Society, so far from 
arousing only a passing fanty, is move secure than ever in the ad- 
miration of a fastidious body of *nusic lovers.” 


Chamber music is to be repye@centea by the Kni-isel Quartet, the 
Dannreuther Quartet, and the aew org2ization of young women 
headed by Miss Olive Mead. Mr. Aldrich says, in concluding: 

“The visiting virtuosos will bea legion. ‘ Der Himmel hangt 
voller Geigen’ [heaven hangs full of fiddles], and especially of 
pianists. The latter include Vladimir de Pachmann, Josef Hof- 
mann, Ernst Schelling, Eugen d’Albert, Adéle 





that will :make for more perfect representations of 
the material effects than were seen last year. But 
none of these things will make up for the lack of a 
conductor—face Mr. Hertz and Mr. Vigna—of the 
supreme authority, the fire and sweeping elo- 
quence, the finesse and subtlety, of Mr. Mottl.” 


Orchestral concerts will be plentiful during the 
coming months, and at the present time it is easy 
to count up seventy or eighty concerts already ar- 
ranged for. Says Mr. Aldrich: 








Aus der Ohe, and, late in the season, Paderewski 
is coming ‘and Rafael Josefty will emerge from re- 
tirement. The violinists include Eugéne Ysaye, 
Fritz Kreisler, Miss Marie Nicholls, and the lit- 
tle ‘ prodigy,’ the Hungarian lad Vecsey. Anton 
Hekking, remembered from years gone by as the 
admirable ’cellist of the Boston orchestra, will 
make a tour asa soloist. Among the singers who 
will appear, besides the artists of the Metropolitan 
Opera House who will allow themselves to be 
heard in concerts, are Mme. Melba, Ella Russell, 
Muriel Foster, Mme. Gadski, Lillian Blauvelt, and 








“The Philharmonic Society’s plan of inviting 
distinguished conductors from abroad stimulated 
interest mightily in its concerts last year, and it 


AN ITALIAN CARICATURIST’s IM- doubtless more.” 
PRESSION OF EUGENE YSAYE. 


—Viafora in the New York Zimes. 


M. Alexandre Guilmant, the famous Parisian 
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organist, came to the United States recently to give a number of 
recitals at the St. Louis Exposition, and is at present touring the 
country. He is regarded as the greatest organist in the world. 


COLUMBIA’S SESQUICENTENNIAL. 

G> October 31 Columbia University celebrated her hundred 

and fiftieth birthday. The morning exercises consisted of 
the laying of the corner-stones of four new college buildings and 
the dedication of a fifth; the afternoon was given up to a univers- 
ity convocation in the gymnasium, at which President Butler de- 
livered a commemoration address and conferred honorary degrees 
upon thirty-three graduates. The significance of the occasion is 
treated in an editorial in the New York /udependent, from which 
we quote: 

“For 150 years the development of Columbia has been almost 
continuously a progressive realization of the university ideal. De- 
partments of medicine, law, and engineering grew into faculties, 
and so likewise, in the decades 1880 to 1900, did the departments 
devoted to graduate instruction in political science, natural science, 
and philosophy. Oppor- 
tunities for undergradu- 
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World, and that in a few years it may, if all conditions continue 
favorable, be recognized as the leading university of the entire 
world, has been claimed, if not admitted. There is evidence of it 
in the tributes that have been paid within these last few weeks by 
the distinguished men of learning from all the centers of university 
life in Europe, drawn to America by the Congress of Arts and 
Sciences at St. Louis, who have lingered in this city on their 
homeward journey. One and all, they have ungrudgingly acknowl- 
edged the preeminence of Columbia in that graduate instruction 
which is the true expression of the highest university activity. 
With a larger teaching force than any other American university, 
a larger body of students exclusive of undergraduates, and a larger 
body of students, including college undergraduates, than any other 
American university save one, Columbia enters now upon anew 
period of her history, with an opportunity and a promise such as 
no educational organization has ever before enjoyed.” 


The New York vexing Post comments: 


“The history of Columbia University has been one of startling 
transformations: four times it has changed its name; in less than 
a generation it has passed from the condition of a small Knicker- 
bocker college with loosely related higher schools, to that of a fully 
equipped metropolitan 
university. 





ate study extended to wo- 
men led to the founding, 
in 1889, of Barnard Col- 
lege. Thus by the year 
1890 the educational ac- 
tivities carried on under 
the authority of ‘ The 
Trustees of Columbia 
College in the City of 
New York’ had become 
in fact those of a great 
university, and in 
these trustees authorized 
the president of the col- 


18gI 


lege to describe the insti- 
tution in its publications 
as a university... .. > 

“The broad conception 
of education which 
thus shaped the growth 
of Columbia University 
first condition of 


has 





is the 








“Columbia was long a 
model of academic good 
breeding, perhaps, train- 
ing adequately the more 
favored youth of the city; 
but she failed to create 
either the atmosphere of 
culture that early pre- 
vailed at Harvard, or that 
splendid ambition for 
learning which glorified 
the beginnings of the 
Western universities. In 
fact, until President 
Barnard conceived the 
plans which President 
Low executed so happily, 
Columbia remained one 
of the most provincial 
colleges in the land, be- 
ing, apart from the pro- 
fessional departments, 














true university life in any 
of learning; but 
other conditions also are 
requisite, if the highest 
achievements are to be looked for. 
fortunate beyond precedent. 

“Her instructors and students have breathed the atmosphere of 
moral and intellectual freedom. Narrow sectarian influence was 
barred at the beginning. The charter of King’s College expressly 
prohibited the making of any law, ordinance, or order that should 
‘extend to exclude any person of any Reiigious Denomination 
whatever from Equal Liberty and advantage of Education or from 
any of the Degrees, Liberties, Privileges, Benefits, or Immunities 
of the said College, on account of his particular Tenets in matters 
of Religion.’ The board of governors was made to include the 
rector of Trinity Church, the senior minister of the Reformed 
Protestant Dutch Church, the minister of the Ancient Lutheran 
Church, the minister of the French Church, and the minister of the 
Presbyterian Congregation. The charter of Columbia College for- 
bids the applying of any religious test whatsoever to any professor. 

“The remaining condition of great university achievement in 
modern times is a situation in a center of great wealth and varied 
activities of civ‘lization. Columbia, on her magnificent Morning- 
side Heights, is at the center of what is destined to be, if it is not 
already, the largest and most wonderful aggregation of wealth and 
population that has yet existed on either side of the world. Here 
must come, from every American commonwealth and from every 
land, the men who would spend the years of their university life 
where are concentrated the greatest opportunities and advantages 
that civilization can bring together in one place. 

“That Columbia is to-day the leading university of the New 


seat NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, PH.D., LL.D., 


President of Columbia University. 


In these Columbia has been 


merely such a finishing 
school as suited the youth 
of Irving’s New York— 
a New York charming 
socially, but certainly not overoccupied with the things of the 
mind. That indolent and graceful life has passed ; Columbia to- 
day is a very beehive of research. Her dissertations are as good 
as those made in Germany. Her faculty is recruited from ambi- 
tious students from every quarter of the globe. In all external 
aspects, she is the most cosmopolitan of American universities. 
In activity she rivals the streets and markets of New York. In 
complexity of organization and in wealth, even, she is impressive 
as our great financial corporations are impressive. As an ex- 
pression of this metropolitan city she is singularly complete. 
And yet nobody feels more keenly than graduates of the old 
leisurely college that Columbia to-day lacks something which 
other universities have, something that is the precious posses- 
sion of institutions which Columbia long ago passed in material 
prosperity. 

“That something is tone. Why Oxford, for example, should 
have it and not the far more enlightened University of London, is 
only to be explained by the accumulation of a personal tradition. 
The soul of an institution is kept alive through a sort of apostolic 
succession of teachers and administrators who persuasively repre- 
sent its spirit. Columbia to-day is conscious of a need, and may 
be assisted by its definition. The same spirit which has made the 
undergraduates demand the closer associations of dormitory. life 
and fellowship in sport animates many of the younger members of 
the several faculties. With them, in a way, lies the future. But 
the administrative body could greatly hasten the work if they 
would consider the ‘case broad-mindedly. Gezs¢ is not in the 


JOHN HOWARD VAN AMRINGE, L.H.D., LL.D., 


Dean of Columbia University. 
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VIEW OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY FROM GRANT’S TOMB, 
“ That Columbia is to-day the leading university of the New World,” says the New York /ndependent, “ and that it may, if all conditions continue favorable, be 
recognized as the leading university of the entire world, has been claimed, if not admitted.” 


markets; academic tone can not be achieved by passing the hat; 
but great personalities will soon impart the fervor of their own 
minds to any institution with which they are associated.” 


MILITARY-POLITICAL GERMAN DRAMAS. 


— ES of a political and military character are not new to 

the stage, but the drama used as a means of political and 
military reform is a new development in Germany, and one which 
is attracting considerable attention. Ludwig Fulda’s “ Der Talis- 
man,” supposed to be a satire on the ambitions of the emperor, 
opened a field that has been cultivated not without success. The 
censors, however, are suspicious and alert, and some quasi-politi- 
cal plays have been suppressed. The latest drama to suffer this 
fate is Blumenthal’s “The Dead Lion,” in which the compul- 
sory retirement and “disgrace” of Bismarck, with his previous 
career of triumphant achievement, are depicted, tho the scene is 
laid in the Middle Ages and the characters are given Italian names. 
The Prussian censor thought he had detected political heresy and 
disloyalty in the play, and prohibited it. It has been produced, 
however, elsewhere in Germany. 

To the same family, tho not to the same species, belongs a “ mili- 
tary” play by a new dramatist, Franz Adam Beyerlein, the author 
of a sensational novel “Jena oder Sedan?” which severely criti- 
cizes the practises of German army officers, and has had great 
popularity. The drama is called “The Retreat” (Der Zapfeust- 
reich), and was written for a reformatory purpose. It represents 
the unfortunate conflict between the iron law of army discipline, 
as intensified by caste prejudice, and the human law of equa.ity. 
Herr Arthur Eloesser, in a second letter to the Paris 7zmzps (see 
THE LirERARY DiGeEstT for October 8), gives a lengthy account 
of it and regards it as a true and effective social drama. The plot 
is as follows: 

Claire, the lovely daughter of an old brigadier who has seen 
thirty-three years of active and faithful service, falls in love with 
a young and handsome cavalry lieutenant, the favorite of his regi- 
ment. He seduces her, but she is too refined and personally noble 
to be treated “ cavalierly.” 

At this time an adopted son of the old brigadier, a sergeant in 
another regiment, returns home from another garrison town. 
Claire, his former playmate, has been tacitly regarded as his fan- 
cée. He finds her cool, unhappy, and greatly changed. He has 
little difficulty in discovering the cause. He calls on the young 
lieutenant to demand an explanation. A somewhat heated dis- 
cussion ensues, and the sergeant offends the lieutenant. In the 
subsequent quarrel he indulges in a grave threat, which the sense 
of discipline alone prevents him from executing. 

A flagrant breach of discipline must be punished, and the ser- 
geant is brought to trial before a court-martial. He knows that 
Claire was in the lieutenant’s rooms at the time of their quarrel, 
but he determines to remain silent in order to save her reputation. 
He also refuses to divulge the cause of the quarrel and the occa- 
Sion of the offense. ‘The lieutenant is equally silent on this point 
for Claire’s sake and is ready to commit perjury. 

_ But Claire appears in court and tells the truth. Her father, who 
IS present, deeply wounded in his pride and honor, grasps his re- 
Volver and aims at the betrayer of his child; but again the instinct 


of discipline, reenforced by the gratitude springing from the recol- 
lection that the lieutenant’s father had saved his life on the field of 
battle, stays his hand. Instead, he shoots and kills his daughter, 
who falls, dying, with the words, “ Thanks, father,” on her lips. 
Herr Eloesser asks why the lieutenant did not make up his mind 
to marry the girl for whom he was ready to commit perjury and 
whom he loved and admired. The answer is—military caste and 
prejudice. A lieutenant of high birth can not marry the daughter 
Shield 


her, yes; but marriage is against the code of military honor. 


of a private, and into a family of butchers and grocers! 


Hence the necessity for a tragic outcome. Herr Eloesser adds, 
however, that the play is not nearly so true to life as to stage tra- 
ditions. In real life caste is disappearing, but the new spirit has 
not, he says, affected the theatrical world, and dramatists still 
ignore the leveling tendencies now dominant. The play is one of 
Germany’s recent dramatic successes.— 7ranslation made for THE 
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MR. SWINBURNE ON ‘“ OTHELLO.” 


N the latest of a series of articles of “critical comment” on 

Shakespeare’s plays, Mr. Algernon Swinburne affirms his con- 
viction that had the dramatist done naught else than create the 
characters of Othello, Iago, and Desdemona, the truth would be 
palpable that “Shakespeare excelled all other men of all time on 
record as a poet in the most proper and literal sense—as a creator 
of man and woman.” With a passing reference to the genius of 
fEschylus and of Shelley along dissimilar lines, Mr. Swinburne 
goes on to say (in Hlarper’s Magazine, October): 


“One of the very few poets to be named with these has left on 
everlassing record the deliberate expression of his judgment that 
‘ Othello’ combines and unites the qualities of ‘“ King Lear,” the 
most tremendous effort of Shakespeare as a poet’ (a verdict with 
which I may venture to express my full and absolute agreement), 
and of ‘ Hamlet,’ his most tremendous effort * as a philosopher or 
meditator.’ It may be so: and Coleridge may be right in his esti- 
mate that‘ “ Othello” is the union of the two.’ I should say my- 
self, but with no thought of setting my opinion against that of the 
man who at his best was now and then the greatest of all poets and 
all critics, that the fusion of thought and passion, inspiration and 
meditation, was at its height in‘ King Lear.’ But in‘ Othello’ 
we get the pure poetry of natural and personal emotion, unqualified 
by the righteous doubt and conscientious intelligence which insti- 
gate and impede the will and the action of Hamlet. The collision 
and the contrast of passion and intellect, of noble passion and in- 
fernal intellect, was never before and can never be again presented 
and verified as in this most tragic of all tragedies that ever the su- 
preme student of humanity bequeathed for the study of all time. 
As a poet and a thinker A‘schylus was the equal, if not the supe- 
rior, of Shakespeare; as a creator, a revealer, and an interpreter, 
infinite in his insight and his truthfulness, his tenderness and his 
wisdom, his justice and his mercy, no man who ever lived can 
stand beside the author of *‘ Othello.’” 


A large part of Mr. Swinburne’s article is devoted to a consider- 
ation of the question why Shakespeare, drawing on the narrative 
of Giraldi Cinthio, failed to incorporate in his play the “ terribly 


beautiful ” incident in which Iago is made to use his infant daughter 
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as an innocent accomplice in the theft of Desdemona’s hand- 
kerchief. The apparent oversight is accounted for on the ground 
that “in Shakespeare’s world, as in nature’s, it is impossible that 
monsters should propagate; that lago should beget, or that Go- 
neril or Regan should bring forth.” In making this explanation, 
says the New York 7imes Saturday Review, Mr. Swinburne 
“opens new trains of speculation which can not be very profitably 


pursued.” 


THE LITERARY QUALITIES OF DISRAELI. 


N OT the least quality of Disraeli’s genius, according to his la- 
4 test biographer, Walter Sichel, who has presented a remark- 
able “Study in Personality and Ideas,” was his faculty for literary 


expression. “He was a born man of letters,” the author avers, 
“and Dickens once lamented that politics had so long and often 
deprived fiction of a master.” 

The renown which Disraeli has always enjoyed as a wit needs no 
emphasizing; but, the author contends, “he is not so generally 
famed for two qualities in which he excelled, tho with limitations 


his subtle sense of humor and his fine feel- 
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much of ‘ Ixion,’ and ‘ The Infernal Marriage,’ and it interleaves 
both his wit, his argument, and his reflection throughout his 
novels, and, conspicuously in his triumph, ‘ Coningsby.’ ” 


Turning to the consideration of the romantic element in Dis 
raeli’s novels, Mr. Sichel speaks of the author’s power of casting 
over his scenes “the reflected glow of associative feeling,” his 
habit of producing effects of light as leading parts in his land- 
scapes, his “fondness for and studied conversance with the forms 
and even the sounds of trees,” his control over the effects of the 


marvelous, and his “fondness for London and the suburbs, the 


The 


charge of artificiality which has so often been made against Dis- 


beauty of which, he always held, was only half appreciated.” 


raeli’s style is disposed of with the remark: “ His style was per- 
fectly natural to him, and it altered little. To impose another 
man’s voice on our own is real artifice.” Mr. Sichel admits cer- 


tain blemishes in the great political novels: 


“There is in them, with all their deep thought and striking in- 
sight, their absolute originality and stimulating suggestiveness, an 
air at times of the perfumer’s shop rather than of the fresh air. 

Even‘ Sibyl’ cries out, ‘Oh! the saints, ’tis 





ing for the picturesque and romantic.” Says 
Mr. Sichel: 
“Like his own ‘ Sidonia,’ Disraeli ‘ said 


many things that were strange, yet they in- 
stantly appeared to be true’; like his own 
‘ Pinto,’ he ‘ had the art of viewing common 
things in a fanciful light.’ . . He believed 
in the force of phrases as a pollen, so to 
speak, of ideas wafted through the air; and 
he believed in the perpetual miracles of ex- 
istence. His favorite English authors were 
the romantics of Queen Elizabeth and the 
wits of Queen Anne and the Georges.” 

Mr. Sichel proceeds to draw a distinction 
between wit and humor, concluding that “ wit 
is mirth turned philosopher—humor, philos- 
ophy at play.” Applying this to Disraeli, he 
says: 

“Disraeli’s wit is at root arabesque. Its 
filigree flourishes, like the ornaments of the 
Alhambra, are supported by solid, if slender, 








a merry morn!’ ‘ Coningsby’ meets his lady- 
love at a ball, which ‘ is a dispensation of al- 
most supernatural ecstasy’; and in ‘ Lothair’ 
itself we revert to ‘ barbs’ and‘ jennets.’ | 
think that these later defects were partly due 
to the reaction against the constraint, repres- 
sion, and formality compelled by his political 
career. They were a reaction in form, but in 
no case were they artificial in substance. They 
meant something, and they pressed it home. 
Disraeli was always a fantastic, and the fan- 
tastic holds high rank in literature. It dis- 
tinguishes Disraeli’s pet, Cervantes. But 
fantasy is different far from frippery. Fan- 
tasy is the flicker of firelight, not the flare of 
gas. 

“ Again, it is always hard for originality to 
win a first hearing from the public. Brown- 
ing once remarked in a letter that to fasten 
the attention of the British public some stroke 
of style is required. This is true. Browning 
is himself an example; Carlyle, another; for 
his early essays completely lack that com- 








pillars. It is fanciful grace sustained by a 
poised strength; but it is also tempered by 
the cheery, if sententious, cynicism of the 
eighteenth century, in which he had steeped 
himself from childhood. Its source was racial ; 
but its form and color were much influenced by Pope, Swift, and 
Voltaire. He was ‘a master of sentences.’ He delighted to con- 
dense thought, as it were, in civilized proverbs, and at the same 
time to let his terse fancy embellish it with subtle and airy flour- 
ishes. His paradoxes are almost always thought in a nutshell, and 
never obscure nonsense in a clever frame.” 

Of Disraeli’s mastery of humor Mr. Sichel has this to say: 

“ He had a very real perception of the ludicrous, and it was usu- 
ally of a cast bordering on irony. In boyhood Disraeli had been 
a great admirer of Montaigne, one of those authors, as he acknowl- 
edged, who ‘ give a spring to the mind’; but I can not discern any 
influence of Montaigne’s twinkling stillness on Disraeli’s humor. 
The humor of Moliére and of Sheridan, like that of Fielding. of 
Hogarth, and of Dickens, is direct and didactic, pointing to the 
follies and foibles of mankind. That, on the other hand, of Sterne, 
often of Thackeray, always of Heine, is indirect, inclined to be 
sentimental, and insinuating, with all the machinery of playful sur- 
prise, the inconsistencies that enlist feeling or awaken thought. 
Swift’s grim and creative humor, also, that ‘ knocks off the tallest 
heads’ with a knotted bludgeon, wielded, however, by an imagi- 
native fierceness, is of the same order; and Swift had been early 
studied, was constantly quoted, and often imitated by Disraeli. 
The former is the broadsword of Coeur de Lion; the latter, the 
scimitar of Saladin. It is of this latter species that Disraeli at his 
best must be reckoned. It stamps the whole of ‘ Popanilla,’ and 


DISRAELI IN 1852. 
After a painting by Sir F. .ancis Grant. 


His “ Coningsby” is pronounced “the best 
political novel in any language.” 


pound of Jean Paul’s German, and old Mrs. 
Carlyle’s Scotch, out of which Carlylese was 
evolved. Ruskin is another instance. Dis- 
raeli in his correspondence is far more free 
and flowing than in his books. Of those books 
there is least trace of apparent affectation in ‘ Coningsby,’ which 
is the best political novel in any language. Reviewed as a whole, 
his novels are creative and a marvelous medium for thought. 
Some bedizenment there is doubtless, and there are many gauds 
of fancy; and parts of the characterization may be said to be 
written in italics. It is true also that some of the persons are wax- 
works, but none of the characters are, and his movement of ideas, 
as well as his ideas of movement, display a flexibility rarely joined 
to such piercing penetration. Next to his three great political 
novels, and in some respects above them, I would rank ‘ Venetia,’ 
which has never met with such widespread appreciation.” 


NOTES. 


JouNn Morey made the principal address on the occasion of the recent 
Founders’ Day exercises of the Carnegie Institute in Pittsbi rz. 


M. ALFRED BRUNEAU, of Paris, is initiating a movement which has for its 
object the purchase of the house in which Emile Zola was born, and its trans- 
formation of a public monument to his memory. He points out that the habita- 
tion of Gambetta has been saved from spoliation, and thinks that, as Zola did as 
much for France by his writings as Gambetta did by his oratory, a similar honor 
should be accorded to the founder of the League of the Rights of Man. 

The Bookman’s November lst of the six best-selling books of the previous 
month is as follows: 

1. A Ladder of Swords.— Parker. 
2. Inthe Bishop’s Carriage.— Michelson. 
3. The Crossing.— Churchill. 


. The Affair at the Inn.— Wiggin. 
. The Rose of Old St. Louis.—Dillon. 
Old Gordon Graham.—Lorimer. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


HOW LARGE IS THE UNIVERSE ? 

: Sa question is discussed in H/arper’'s Magazine by Prof. 

Simon Newcomb, who concludes in favor of the view that 
the mass of celestial bodies that we see around us is not indefinite- 
ly extended, but limited, and that the distance of its boundaries 
may be estimated. After explaining the methods by which astron- 
omers compute such stellar distances as may be measured with 
some accuracy, Professor Newcomb goes on to say: 


“Imagine round our solar system as a center (for in matters re- 
lating to the universe our whole system is merely a point) a sphere 
with a radius 400,000 times the distance of the sun. An idea of 
this distance may be gained by reflecting that light, making the 
circuit of the earth seven times in a second, and reaching us from 
the sun in eight minutes and twenty seconds, would require seven 
years to reach the surface of the sphere we have supposed. Now, 
the first result of measures of parallax is that within this enormous 
sphere there is, besides our sun in the center. only a single star; 
namely, Alpha Centauri. 

“ Now suppose another sphere, having a radius 800,000 times the 
distance of the sun, so that its surtace is twice as far as that of the 
inner sphere. By the law of cubes the volume of space within this 
second sphere is eight times as great as that within the first. So 
far as can be determined, there are about eight stars within this 
sphere. We can not be quite sure of the number, because there 
may be stars within the sphere of which the parallax is not yet de- 
tected; and of those supposed to be within it, one or two are so 
near the surface that we can not say whether they are really within 
or without it. But the number eight is not egregiously in error. 

“We may imagine the spheres extended in this way indefinitely, 
but the result for the number of stars within them becomes uncer- 
tain, owing to the increasing difficulties of measuring parallaxes so 
minute. The general trend of such measures up to the present 
time is that the number of stars in any of these spheres will be 
about equal to the units of volume which they comprise when we 
take for this unit the smallest and innermost of the spheres, hav- 
ing a radius 400,000 times the sun’s distance. Weare thus enabled 
to form some general idea of how thickly the stars are sown 
through space. We can not claim any numerical exactness for 
this idea, but in the absence of better methods it does afford us 
some basis for reasoning. 

“Now we can carry on our computation as we supposed the 
farmer to measure the extent of his wheat-field. Let us suppose 
that there are 125,000,000 stars in the heavens. This is an exceed- 
ingly rough estimate, but let us make the supposition for the time 
being. Accepting the view that they are nearly equally scattered 
throughout space, it will follow that they must be contained within 
a volume equal to 125,000,000 times the sphere we have taken as 
our unit. We find the distance of the surface of this sphere by ex- 
tracting the cube root of this number, which gives us 500. We 
may therefore say, as the result of a very rough estimate, that the 
number of stars we have supposed would be contained within a 
distance found by multiplying 400,000 times the distance of the sun 
by 500; that is, that they are contained within a region whose 
boundary is 200,000,000 times the distance of the sun. This isa 
distance through which light would travel in about 3,300 years. 

“It is not impossible that the number of stars is much greater 
than that we have supposed. Let us grant that there are eight 
times as many, or one thousand millions. Then we should have to 
extend the boundary of our universe twice as far, carrying it toa 
distance which light would require 6,600 years to travel. 

“The inquiring reader may here ask another question. Grant- 
ing that all the stars we can see are contained within this limit, 
may there not be any number of stars without the limit which are 
invisible only because they are too far away to be seen? 

“This question may be answered quite definitely if we grant that 
light from the most distant stars meets with no obstruction in 
reaching us. The most conclusive answer is afforded by the 
measure of starlight. If the stars extended out indefinitely, then 
the number of those of each order of magnitude would be nearly 
four times that of the magnitude next brighter. For example, we 
should have nearly four times as many stars of the sixth magnitude 
as of the fifth; nearly four times as many of the seventh as of the 
sixth, and so on indefinitely. Now, it is actually found that while 
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this ratio of increase is true for the brighter stars, it is not so for 
the fainter ones, and that the increase in the number of the latter 
rapidly falls off when we make count of the fainter telescopic stars. 
In fact, it has long been known that, were the universe infinite in 
extent and the stars equally scattered through all space, the whole 
heavens would blaze with the light of countless millions of distant 
stars separately invisible even with the telescope. 

“The only way in which this conclusion can be invalidated is by 
the possibility that the light of the stars is in some way extinguished 
or obstructed in its passage through space. A theory to this effect 
was propounded by Struve nearly a century ago, but it has since 
been found that the facts as he set them forth do not justify the 
conclusion, which was, in fact, rather hypothetical. The theories 
of modern science converge toward the view that, in the pure ether 
of space no single ray of light can ever be lost, no matter how far 
it may travel. But there is another possible cause for the existence 
of light. During the last few years discoveries of dark and there- 
fore invisible stars have been made by means of the spectroscope 
with a success which would have been quite incredible a very few 
years ago, and which even to-day must excite wonder and admi- 
ration. The general conclusion is that, besides the shining stars 
which exist in space, there may be any number of dark ones, for- 
ever invisible in our telescopes. May it not be that these bodies 
are sO numerous as to cut off the light which we would otherwise 
receive from the more distant bodies of the universe ? It is of 
course impossible to answer this question in a positive way, but the 
probable conclusion is a negative one. We may say with certainty 
that dark stars are not so numerous as to cut off any important 
part of the light trom the stars of the Milky Way, because, if they 
did, the latter would not be so clearly seen as it is. Since we have 
reason to believe that the Milky Way comprises the more distant 
stars of our system, we may feel fairly confident that not much 
light can be cut otf by dark bodies from the most distant region to 
which our telescopes can penetrate. Up to this distance we see the 
stars just as they are. Even within the limit of the universe as we 
understand it, it is likely that more than one-half the stars which 
actually exist are too faint to be seen by human vision, even when 
armed with the most powerful telescopes. But their invisibility is 
due only to their distance and the faintness of their intrinsic light, 
and not to any obstructing agency.” 


THE DEADLY BARBER-SHOP. 


HAT a barber-shop need not be a place for the dissemina- 

tion of disease is doubtless true ; how easily it may be made 

so is forcibly shown in an editorial article in 7he Lancet (London, 
September 24). Says the writer: 


“There is one occupation which undoubtedly is a fruitful chan- 
nel of the dissemination of disease, and that is the hairdresser’s. 
The hands of the barber and the utensils which he employs come 
into very intimate contact with the scalps and the faces of the per- 
sons on whom he operates, and should any disease be present the 
chance of its spreading is very great indeed. 

“In the ordinary operation of hair-cutting the scissors may con- 
vey disease; but still more likely is disease to be spread by the 
brushes, and there is hardly anything more difficult to disinfect 
thana brush. Very slight observation of the ways of most hair- 
dressers will show that no attempt is made to cleanse frequently 
the brushesemployed. ‘The rotating brushes, which are extensive- 
ly used, are probably even more successful in transferring micro- 
organisms than the hand-brushes, for the former are brought more 
forcibly and intimately in contact with the skin of the scalp. 

At the present time few dermatologists doubt the bacterial origin 
of seborrhea capitis, tho there may be less unanimity as to the 
micro-organism responsible for the condition; and the very great 
prevalence of the disease is probably, in part at least, due to the 
brush of the hairdresser, for it can not be doubted that nearly 
every brush of almost every hairdresser in the whole country is in- 
fected with it. The other branch of the hairdresser’s art is even 
more likely to lead to the transmission of disease, for in shaving 
the skin is liable to be wounded and thus points of entry are pro- 
vided for micro-organisms. Even when no wound is made several 
diseases may be transferred. Some forms of impetigo are perhaps 
the most common, and other manifestations of the ordinary pyo- 
genic organisms are also found. A form of ringworm is also not 
very rare on the chin, . and this is certainly in many instances 
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contracted during the process of shaving. This disease, with the 
manifestations of the pyogenic cocci, constitutes what is popularly 
known as‘ barber’s itch,’ and the name indicates the popular attri- 
bution of the source of the malady. The contagious variety of 
alopecia areata of the chin is also doubtlessly spread by the oper- 
ation of shaving, and at the last meeting of the International Der- 
matological Congress in Paris a case was quoted in which a barber 
naively remarked that he had had many examples of the disease 
lately among his customers. In all the diseases that we have men- 
tioned it is highly probable that the shaving-brush and not the razor 
itself is responsible for the transference of the disease, tho it is 
difficult to prove this. When it happens that the razor causes a 
small wound of the skin the barber sometimes contents himself 
with the temporary pressure of a finger, or he may employ a stick 
of alum. . . . The powder-puff is a further source of possible in- 
fection and should be discarded. The frequency with which the 
more common of the diseases to which we have alluded occur in 
different countries and in different ranks of life varies greatly and 
depends mainly on the relative frequency with which men shave 
themselves or go to barbers to be shaved. To take this country, in 
the lower classes, it is comparatively rare for a man to shave him- 
self, and therefore these diseases, produced by the barber's instru- 
ments, are much more rife than in the higher classes, where prob- 
ably the majority of men shave themselves. In Germany and the 
United States the greater prevalence of these diseases is associated 
with the greater frequency with which men in those countries re- 
sort to the barber to be shaved.” 


What can be done to prevent all these undesirable results? The 
writer points out that while nothing has been done by any public 
authority in Great Britain, other countries and parts of countries, 
among them the State of New York, have attempted, with more 
or less success, to regulate the barber’s trade in such a way as to 
minimize the chance of infection. How this may be done he indi- 
cates as follows: 
- 
“It is clear that the employment in common of any instrument 
should be restricted as much as possible. If every customer could 
have his own brushes, his own razors, his own towels, and his own 
soap there could be no infection from one customer to another and 
the only danger to be avoided would be the transference of disease 
from the barber himself. This exclusive use of the instruments 
employed is almost a counsel of perfection and is rarely attainable, 
but much less will serve to minimize the risk. In the first place it 
is essential that the hands at least of the hairdresser should be free 
from disease, and he should have no contagious skin disease of any 
part of the body. This is so obvious that no more need be said on 
this point. He should be clothed in a clean, washable garment 
which should have no pockets, for in these hairs tend to collect and 
to infect scissors and brushes. Between every two customers the 
hairdresser should wash his hands and thus remove much of the 
risk of carrying infection. Facilities for the assistants washing 
their hands should be provided in all hairdressers’ shops. Every 
customer should have a fresh towel, and the head, in shaving, 
should rest on a clean piece of paper or a fresh towel. Paper is 
very convenient as the cost is so minute. Where a customer is in 
the habit of going regularly to be shaved, it would be very desirable 
that brushes and razors should be reserved for his exclusive use, 
and this especially applies to the shaving-brush. All implements 
should be submitted to disinfection, but as we have already men- 
tioned brushes are very difficult to disinfect; ordinary washing in 
soap and water is valuable, but the use of formalin is probably ad- 
visable. It is easy to disinfect a razor by boiling, but the edge is 
liable to suffer, tho the Conseil d’Hygiéne of the Seine claims that 
even ten minutes’ boiling in soap and water will not harm the edge. 
We confess that we have not tried it on razors, but every surgeon 
will agree that ten minutes’ boiling will remove a good deal of the 
keenness of a scalpel. Combs, which should be of metal, and scis- 
sors can easily be disinfected by boiling. The use of a stick of 
alum should be prohibited, for it certainly becomes stained with 
blood and may easily spread disease. Powder-puffs should be re- 
placed by pieces of cotton-wool, which can be burned after use. 
Lastly, we put amost important regulation: no one suffering from 
any obvious disease of the scalp or face should be served in a pub- 
lic hairdresser’s shop. 
“It may be urged that such elaborate regulations as those which 
we have suggested can not be carried out or even that they are un- 
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necessary, but no dermatologist will dispute their importance or 
their expediency, for he will have seen how very prevalent are the 
diseases contracted in the barber’s shop.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GAS-ENGINE, 


A* interesting sketch of the origin and rise of the internal-com- 

bustion motor, of which at present the best-known types 
are the gas-engine and the naphtha motor, is given by C. A. Par- 
sons, the well-known inventor of the form of steam turbine that 
bears his name, in an address before the British Association, 
Said Mr. Parsons: 


“ The first true internal-combustion engine was undoubtedly the 
cannon, and the use in it of combustible powder for giving energy 
to the shot is strictly analogous to the use of the explosive mixture 
of gas or oil and air as at present in use in all internal-combustion 
engines; thus the first internal-combustion engine depended on the 
combination of a chemical discovery and a mechanical invention 
—the invention of gunpowder and the invention of the cannon. 

“In 1680 Huygens proposed to use gunpowder for obtaining mo- 
tive power in an engine. Papin, in 1690, continued Huygens’s ex- 
periments, but without success. These two inventors, instead of 
following the method of burning the powder under pressure, as in 
the cannon, adopted, in ignorance of thermodynamic laws, an er- 
roneous course. They exploded a small quantity of gunpowder in 
a large vessel with escape-valves, which, after the explosion, 
caused a partial vacuum to remain in the vessel. This partial 
vacuum was then used to actuate a piston or engine and perform 
useful work. 

“We come a century later to the first real gas-engine. Street, in 
1794, proposed the use of vapor of turpentine in an engine on 
methods closely analogous to those successfully adopted in the 


Lenoir gas-engine of eighty years later, or thirty years ago. But 
Street’s engine failed, from crude and faulty construction. Brown, 


in 1823, tried Huygens’s vacuum method, using fuel to expand air 
instead of gunpowder; but he also failed probably on account of 
the wastefulness of the method. 

“Wright, in 1833, made a really good gas-engine, having many 
of the essential features of some of the gas-engines of the present 
day, such as separate gas- and water-pumps, and water-jacketed 
cylinder and piston. 

“Barnett, in 1839, further improved on Wright's design, and 
made the greatest advance of any worker in gas-engines. He 
added the fundamental improvements of compression of the explo- 
sive mixture before combustion, and he devised means of lighting 
the mixture under pressure, and his engine conformed closely to 
the present-day practise as regards fundamental details. No 
doubt Barnett’s engine, so perfect in principle, deserved commer- 
cial success; but either his mechanical skill or his financial re- 
sources were inadequate to the task, and the character of the pat- 
ents would seem to favor this conclusion, both as regards Barnett 
and other workers at this period. Up to 1850 the workers were 
few, but as time went on they gradually increased in numbers; at- 
tention had been attracted to the subject, and men with great 
powers and resources appear to have taken the problem in 
hand. Among these numerous workers came Lenoir, in 1860, 
who, adopting the inferior type of non-compression engine, made 
it a commercial success by his superior mechanical skill and re- 
sources. This stage of the development being reached, the names 
of Siemens, Beau de Rochas, Otto Simon, Dugald Clerk, Priest- 
man, Daimler, Dowson, Mond, and others, appear as inventors 
who have worked at and added something to perfect the internal- 
combustion engine and its fuel, and who have helped to bring it to 
its present state of perfection. 

“In the history of great mechanical inventions there is, perhaps, 
no better example of the interdependence of the engineer, the phy- 
sicist, and the chemist than is evinced in the perfecting of the gas- 
engine. The physicist and the chemist together determine the 
behavior of the gaseous fuel, basing their theory of data obtained 
from the experimental engines constructed by the mechanical en- 
gineer, who, guided by their theories, makes his designs and im- 
provements; then, again, from the results of the improvements 
fresh data are collected, and the theory further advanced, and so 
on till success is reached. But tho I have spoken of the phy- 


sicist, the chemist, and the engineer as separate persons, it more 
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generally occurs that they are rolled into one, or, at most two, 
individuals, and that it is indispensable that each worker should 
have some considerable knowledge of all the sciences involved to 
be able to act his part successfully.” 


It is claimed by Mr. Parsons that the length of time required to 
develop an invention in this and similar cases is materially lessened 
in the United States and Germany by the aid given to inventors by 
the patent offices of these countries. Such researches as our own 
office institutes into the status of a device for which a patent is de- 
sired are not undertaken by the British patent authorities, much 
to the detriment of invention in that country, Mr. Parsons be- 
lieves. He also is of opinion that inventors all over the world 
suffer from a limitation of their patents to too brief a period, which 
he would prefer to have lengthened considerably. 


ROSES OF JERICHO, REAL AND FALSE. 


HE so-called rose of Jericho, which has long served as a nat- 
ural wonder or as a scientific illustration, is described in 
Cosmos (September 3) by M. Jules Rudolph, who tells us, in addi- 
tion, that the plant commonly’known by this name is not the real 
rose of Jericho at all. Neither the real nor the false plant is 
a rose, the plant commonly so called belonging to the mustard 
family and the “real” one being a composite flower like an aster. 
Says M. Rudolph, speaking first of the false “ rose,” commonly 
reputed to be capable of revival at will, after soaking in water: 


“The plant is a small annual that flourishes in the arid regions 
of Arabia and Palestine, where it is known as Kaf Maryam, mean- 
ing‘ Mary’s hand.’ The plant is hairy, very much branched and 
spreading; its leaves are alternate, spatulate, and covered with a 
whitish fur; the flowers are small, of a reddish-white, and are fol- 
lowed by inflated capsules. They are very numerous along the 
branches. The leaves fall after the flowering; the branches be- 
come woody, straighten out, then curve toward the center and 
form thus what looks like a cushion from which the root emerges. 

“Fig. 1 represents at the left (No. 1) the appearance of the plant 
when dried; above (No. 2) is the same after soaking in water; 
while No. 3 shows a branch in fructification. 

“Having finished its vegetative life, aided by the wind, the plant 
detaches itself from the ground and rolls along, the sport of the 
winds, to the shores where it is collected. 

“It is this plant which bears the beautiful name of ‘ rose of Jeri- 
cho,’ and presents the following curious phenomenon: In the dry 
State it looks like a dried sponge, a plant long dead; and yet when 
soaked in water for an hour or two the branches straighten out, 
lengthen and spread, the buds swell, and the whole takes on the 





FIG, I, 


THE FALSE ROSE OF JERICHO, 


comparative aspect of life. When the plant is taken out of the 
water, little by little the branches straighten, curve toward the 
center, and the plant resumes its eternal immobility. 

“ There is nothing in this curious phenomenon but a very decided 
hygrometric effect, which applies solely to the lower face of the 
branches, their structure being such as to make them very sensi- 
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tive to moisture; this will explain the tendency of the branches to 
bend in toward the center when the plant dries. 

“ This little plant has for a long time excited the curiosity of the 
public, and charlatanism has not neglected this opportunity of ex- 
ploiting the good faith of simple folk. Many superstitious beliefs 
have thus arisen, among others that it hastens the deliverance of 





FIG, 2. 


THE REAL ROSE OF JERICHO, 


women in childbirth. . . . It has also been alleged that it opens 
spontaneously on the night of the Nativity, afterward closing again 
of its own accord. 

“This is the history of the rose of Jericho as we know it, and as 
it may easily be found in commerce. But we must confess that it 
is not the real rose of Jericho at all. That is quite another plant, 
belonging not to the Crucifere, as the Anastatica does, but to the 
composite family. It is the Asteriscus pygmeus, or Odontosper- 
mum, and isa small, low plant, a native of the desert regions of 
Algeria and Tunis. Fig. 2 shows at the left the general aspect 
of the plant when dried, its branches extended, with flat buds. 
Above is the same plant in bloom after being water-soaked; while 
at the right is an isolated flower. This flower is yellow; when the 
plant is soaked in water the flowers open, and they shut again 
when removed from the liquid. 

“These are the flowers that figure in the coats-of-arms dating 
from the first crusade. It should be noted that the Astericus flow- 
ers open much more rapidly than the Azasfatica. Another spe- 
cies of the same genus, As/ericus graveolens, a native of the shores 
of the Dead Sea, has the same properties; it is a high plant of 
about 40 centimeters [16 inches], very branching, with flowers like 
those of Astericus pygmeus, but larger. 


“The real rose of Jericho is thus the 4sfericus, which fact does 
not alter the interest possessed by the curious Aastatica, for even 
when deprived of their legendary glamour these plants always have 
an interest and recall a memory !”—7vans/lation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


Possible Poison and Disease in Eggs.—Not even 
the unbroken egg is necessarily free from toxic or injurious sub- 
stances. A French experimenter has just shown that matter in 
liquid form may easily be introduced into eggs from outside, 
owing to the porousness of the shell. 


(Paris, September 10): 


Says a writer in Cosmos 


“Certain persons who are afraid of being poisoned either by 
chemical substances or by microbes live entirely on hens’ eggs, 
and think that they are thus protected from danger. This conso- 
lation must now be taken from them. Housekeepers have long 
known that egg-shells have a much greater permeability than 
would have been thought possible. In old eggs a part of the en- 
closed liquid has evaporated and is replaced with air that passes 
through the shell, giving, by its presence, incontestable proof of the 
advanced age of the egg. Eggs left in wet straw acquire the taste 
of this straw, and careful persons who coat eggs with collodion to 
preserve them indefinitely from the influences of the air are often 
condemned to eat omelets flavored with ether, which has passed 
through the shell. It is right that science should take cognizance 
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of these phenomena, and M. L. Camus has undertaken the task. 
His results, in brief, are as follows: 

“In the first place, he has shown that the weight of eggs varies 
while they are being boiled. When first taken from the water the 
egg has lost weight by the evaporation of interior gases; but if it 
is allowed to cool in water, it increases sensibly in weight, by ab- 
sorption which may be made evident by coloring the water with 
methylene blue. . This absorption is extremely small when a 
raw egg is allowed to stand in cold water. Thus has been proved 
by laboratory investigation what our housekeepers have long re- 
garded as a certainty. If water can penetrate thus into the egg 
after boiling, it may be seen that there may be drawn in also any 
toxic substance that one may wish, and also certain bacilli, if the 
water is charged with them, and that even cooked eggs are not im- 
mune if the egg when still warm is plunged into contaminated 
water.”— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


IS LEFTHANDEDNESS A SIGN OF 
INFERIORITY ? 


y was formerly thought that lefthandedness was a sure sign of 
abnormality. This view, which has been especially held by 
French investigators, is now believed to be due to defective obser- 
vation. Says a writer on the subject in Die Vossische Zeitung: 

“It is safe to assume that originally there was uniformity in the 
constitution of the human body, and that in the course of its de- 
velopment a difference in both halves of it is often provoked by 
circumstances of growth. So, in fact, lefthandedness appears es- 
pecially in children, which means that among them an earlier de- 
velopment of the right hemisphere of the brain takes place, for it 
is well known that either half of the body is under the influence of 
the opposite half of the brain in consequence of the crossing of 
nerves in the brain. see 

“ Usually, however, in the course of further growth the equilib- 
rium of both hands seems to be restored, and then, while the in- 
dividual grows more accustomed to the new condition, changes to 
pronounced righthandedness and therefore to real preponderance 
of the right arm. Many lefthanded persons make just and keen 
complaint against the consequences of the fact that they are such, 
for they suffer much undeserved disparagement for the supposedly 
abnormal gift of their youth. Only recently do alert investigators 
seem to have found that it is absurd and unwise to belittle that 
peculiarity, and that in many kinds of activity the ability of the 
left hand is profitable to its possessor. Evidently a workman 
would tire less quickly if he could use both hands alternately. In 
consonance with this opinion certain trade schools now require 
pupils to use the saw, plane, and hammer with the left hand also, 
and steadily seek to impress the young men and women with the 
large importance of equal skill for both hands. 

“In Japan, for instance, children begin at a very early year to 
learn to write and draw with both hands, and to this fact various 
critics ascribe the superiority of Japanese art in certain directions. 
In European schools, too, this practise has begun; the pupils are 
taught to draw circles and other forms on the blackboard first with 
one hand and then with the other, while leaving the arm unsup- 
ported to develop the muscles of the left arm also. Practise in 
writing with both hands should also be customary, a slight injury 
to the right hand, as is well known, often rendering the writer in- 
capable of work. The same may be said of sewing and other 
domestic work. 

“The more frequent appearance of lefthandedness in the female 
sex is peculiar. Generally women can use the left hand almost as 
skilfully as they use the right, the balance between weight and 
strength seeming to preserve itself. We have already adduced 
what we deem a valid reason for this, precluding the suspicion that 
we desire to show some causal connection between this phenome- 
non and the further act that lefthandedness predominates not only 
among negroes and other peoples of nature, but also among idiots, 
the simple and epileptics. Observation has shown, too, that among 
those who are exclusively lefthanded total development usually 
progresses less promptly and favorably, and is never free froma 
varying measure of awkwardness and sluggishness, which usage 
describes by the word ‘ clumsiness.’ 

“Investigation of this question is still in its first stage, but it is 
so important that parents and educators will have to give persistent 
and keen attention to it. To console and spur the victims, so to 
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speak, of the left hand we can cite instances of very remarkable 
facility in the use of both hands. Among these not the least is 
that of the artist Adolf von Menzel, who, when he paints in oils, 
uses his right hand only, while he executes his drawings, aqua- 
relles, and gouache with his left hand exclusively.”— 7ranslation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE DANGERS OF ELEVATOR TRAVEL. 
‘| ‘HAT he who travels up or down a few score feet in an eleva- 
tor runs greater risk than one who journeys hundreds of 
miles in a railway train is asserted by the writer of a leading edi- 
torial in Zhe Scientific American (October 15). At any rate, this 
statement appears to hold good for New York City. Says the 
writer : 

“It seems that the risk of travel on railroads is insignificant 
compared with that to which those who use the modern elevator 
are exposed—at least in New York City. For according to a 
statement of Coroner Jackson, no less than thirty persons have 
lost their lives in elevator accidents in this city since the opening 
of the present year; and, of course, a still larger number of people 
have received injuries more or lessserious. . . . Think of it; thirty 
deaths in nine months, or a rate of forty per year killed in one city 
alone, in a form of accident that would be altogether preventable 
were human life not held so cheap, and were ordinary care exer- 
cised in the selection and operation of the plant. 

“ There is absolutely no excuse for ninety-five per cent. of the ac- 
cidents that occur. The problem of providing an elevator that 
shall be perfectly able to perform its work, year in, year out, with- 
out any risk to the passenger, has been most carefully thought out 
and solved by the best mechanical and engineering talent of the 
day, with the result that there are on the market to-day elevator 
systems which, in the hands of competent operators and subjected 
to constant and ‘competent inspection, provide as safe a form of 
transportation as any that exists. Unfortunately for the safety of 
life and limb of the public, accident-proof elevator systems cost 
money, and the combined parsimony and disregard for human sate- 
ty of many of the owners of office buildings and warehouses leads 
to the selection of inferior and cheaper systems, of which there are 
sadly too many in this city at the present day. Moreover, there is 
apparently very little care exercised in the selection of operators. 
The elevators in important and crowded office buildings are often in 
the hands of mere boys, the test of whose fitness for the job seems 
to be the small amount of pay for which they will undertake it.” 


In view of this condition of affairs, which the writer character- 
izes as “positively alarming,” the superintendent of the Depart- 
ment of Public Buildings in New York City has drawn up an 
amendment to the building code which will, we are told, make it 
possible for the department to enforce alterations in faulty eleva- 


tors. The new law provides that the superintendent of buildings 


shall cause an inspection of all elevators at least every three 
months, and that he shall prescribe suitable qualifications for per- 
sons who are to operate them. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“‘ AN apparatus, called a ‘ pulse register,’ has been devised bya Viennese physi- 
cian, Dr. Gartner. It is intended,” says The Medical Times, “to watch and 
register the action of the heart and pulse while the patient is under the influence 
of chloroform, ether, or cocain. The apparatus ‘consists of a watch-like box, to 
be attached to the patient’s forearm. The box has a graduated dial and hands, 
working according to pulse and blood-pressure vibrations, which are registered 
by an elastic spring in the most precise manner imaginable. The physician in 
attendance, or operator, is all the time kept informed of the exact degree of the 
unconscious person’s pulse and heart action. The controller furthermore shows 
the action of pulses which the physician’s finger can not feel or find.” 


“ Pror. CONSTANTINE GREGORY, of Naples, has invented a new chemical 
process for the preservation of flowers and foliage,” says The Scientific Ameri- 
can. ‘When the professor submitted the results of his first experiments to the 
Neapolitan Institute for the Advancement of Science, a few weeks ago, the asso- 
ciation, after carefully examining them, requested the preservation of some 
plants which they described, and which in their opinion presented the greatest 
difficulties owing to their peculiar nature. The professor completed the trial set 
before him, and he has presented some splendid examples of begonia and orchid 
leaves which have a remarkable natural appearance. In recognition of this work 
he has been awarded the silver medal of the institute. The professor is now en- 


gaged upon the extension of his invention to fungi, and in the event of his achiev- 
ing success he will be presented with the society’s gold medal.” 
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A QUESTION OF THEOLOGICAL INTEGRITY. 


ae Rev. Dr. Samuel T. Carter, the oldest member of the 

Presbytery of Nassau, N. Y., for thirty years the pastor of 
the Huntington (L. I.) Presbyterian Church, and at present a re- 
tired pastor, but active preacher, resident in New York, has writ- 
ten a letter to his presbytery declaring his belief that “there is a 
loud call in these days for honest utterance from ministers,” and 
affirming his conviction that “the whole scholastic theology, and 
the Calvinistic system that is built upon it, is untrue from the base 
upward.” He says: 


“I have come to believe, led by the labors of Biblical scholars 
on the one hand and of men of science on the other, that the doc- 
trine of the fall of man in Adam, upon which the whole scholastic 
theology depends, is a blunder fraught with the most disastrous 
consequences, and I believe that this race, tho sinful, is nota fallen 
race and under a curse, but that we are children of God who have 
moved forward from a very low plane of life to a more exalted one, 
and are still moving with a progress that may not haste and never 
SR eee 

“The doctrine of the Trinity has never brought to me one ray of 
light; and when I think how it has divided Christendom and cut 
off from the general church-fellowship many of the most beautiful 
souls, | devoutly wish it had never been formulated; but I fully 
accept Jesus Christ as the well-beloved Son of God, and can wor- 
ship and adore him with a free, glad heart. He has revealed to 
me the eternal Father. 

“The received atonement doctrines of our church, an angry God 
soothed and appeased by the blood of an innocent victim, I can 
not accept, but I receive with all my heart this: ‘ God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believed 
on him should not perish but have everlasting life.” ..... 

“ As I can not accept the basis of the scholastic theology in the 
fall of Adam, so I can not accept one of its chief results, the end- 
less punishment of the wicked. I can in no way make that fit in’ 
with the love of God. ‘ Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
also reap. He that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption, but he that soweth to the spirit shall of the flesh reap life 
everlasting,’ is a declaration very true to me; but the dogma of 
endless torment for the sins of this life, so long as 1 keep my rea- 
son and my trust in the infinite love of God, is the most impossible 
of things to believe. ...... 

“T feel that we owe to our people a better statement of the doc- 
trines of Holy Scripture. It hurts the consciences and intellects of 
our best people to be assured on divine authority that the world 
was made in six days, that a plague came upon Israel because 
David numbered the people as we do every ten years, or that the 
Holy Ghost approves of dashing the little ones against the stones, 
and the attempted explanations of such utterances does credit 
neither to our intellect nor our conscience. ...... 

“My denials pertain to ecclesiastical theology and not to the 
New-Testament Gospel; that I accept with my whole heart and 
as cordially as any man. If you determine that one receiving the 
whole Gospel of Christ, but rejecting these additions, can remain 
in the Presbyterian ministry, I shall be greatly relieved; but if you 
conclude otherwise, I hereby ask for a letter of dismission to the 
Manhattan Congregational Association.” 


The New York Outlook comments as follows: 


“This letter of Dr. Carter reveals a man of courage and of fine 
and noble spirit. The highest service to truth, however, which a 
minister can render is that of exhibiting such courage and such a 
spirit in his ordinary activities. In his sermons particularly he has 
a right and a duty to speak with candor and with breadth of mind. 
If he does this, he can best promote the spirit of Christianity by 
leaving to others the question as to whether he conforms to the 
Standards of the church or not. The example of Jesus Christ, fol- 
lowed by Paul, Luther, and Wesley, cinphasizes the principle that 
any minister who thinks his views are inharmonious with the stand- 
ards of his church should continue within the church to teach the 
truth as he sees it, and to leave to others the responsibility of ta- 
king the initiative in turning him out. It is only by acting on this 
principle that a man can have any opportunity for promoting the 
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spirit of progress. If every progressive minister followed Dr. 
Carter’s example, the growth of every church would be suddenly 
and permanently checked. It ought to be possible for any man of 
Dr. Carter’s spirit and intellectual ability to utter the truth as he 
sees it in any pulpit with freedom. As regards the church, how- 
ever, when the issue is once raised, the course of action ought to 
be clear. If the church conceives its duty is to preserve and prop- 
agate a peculiar interpretation of the Bible and of Christ, it will 
not hesitate to dispense with any man or any body of men who 
may change any element in that interpretation or substitute an- 
other for it. But if the church is convinced that its function is to 
impart the life and the spirit of Jesus Christ, it can not in con- 
science submit its ministers to any test that is not essential to that 
spirit and that life.” 


The Universalist Leader (Boston) takes an opposite view : 


“We are blessed or afflicted with some very old-fashioned no- 
tions of plain, every-day honesty, and we have a notion, too, that 
the world has a right to expect the church and its ministry to ex- 
emplify nothing short of plain and simple honesty. We are aware 
of the disturbance it would make in the community if a reputable 
man should stand as a Republican, preach Republican doctrine, 
and support Republican institutions, and then, on election-day, go 
secretly and vote the Democratic ticket; or if he should have be- 
come imbued with Democratic doctrines and should stay in the Re- 
publican party and work in every way to defeat its ends, standing 
before the world as Republican, yet working for Democratic suc- 
cess. Put it any way you will, we face the fact. that even poli- 
tics requires integrity, honesty, straightforwardness, fair dealing. 
Ought we not to expect as much from religion ? 

“ Every honest man must honor Dr. Carter. Every honest man 
must hold the Presbyterian Church in larger respect if, it having 
set up a standard, it holds men to that standard. Either do not 
set up the standard or, having set it up, honor it. The church can 
never be an influence for honesty until it is honest. We hold that 
Dr. Carter has done what every honorable man should do and 
would do. We hold that the Presbyterian Church should either 
lower its standards or dismiss him, and still further that the world 
will have a higher respect for both when it knows what both stand 
for.” 


The Nassau Presbytery has as yet taken no official action in the 


matter, beyond appointing a committee to confer with Dr. Carter 
for the avdidance of a heresy trial. 


THE PASTORAL FUNCTION OF THE 
SCIENTIST. 


~ LIE METCHNIKOFF, the author of an original and some- 

what sensational book called “ The Nature of Man, or Stud- 

ies in Optimistic Philosophy,” is director of the Pasteur Institute, 

and one of the most brilliant and distinguished disciples of Pasteur. 

Born in Russia in. 1845, he has spent forty yeats of his life in the 

close investigation 6f the facts of comparative biology, carrying on 
his researches in Paris since 1888. 

His present essay is a severe arraignment of the claims of relig- 
ion and speculative philosophy to be able to solve the complex 
problems of human existence. In it he makes the counter-claim 
that scientists, in the future, rather than either priests or philoso- 
phers, will be able to exercise over life a pastoral and beneficent 
care in guiding man toward his highest destiny. Professor Metch- 
nikoff looks to science to solace sorrows, to remedy, to prevent or 
greatly to reduce all diseases, and to cure soul-maladies, which, 
He 


especially dwells upon the point that science is predestined to 


for the most part, he thinks, are rooted in physical disease. 


eradicate the evils and miseries associated with old age, that it 
will teach the art of deferring death itself until the natural “ physi- 
ological cycle” of human existence so completes itself that a man, 
in the nature of things, will no longer desire to live. 

As to the failure of historical religions to make a valid response 
to all the deeper questionings, Professor Metchnikoff says: 


“Humanity did not await the discovery by science of dishar- 
The will to live, 


monies before trying to find remedies for them. 
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to preserve health, to satisfy the instincts and to make them act in 
unison, has driven mankind, in the very earliest days of reflection, 
to invent remedies for the imperfection of the human constitution. 

. . The belief in life after death, so widespread in the world, has 
been the foundation of all religions. . The conception of a fu- 
ture life in the form of immortality or some kindred state, asso- 
ciated with the conception of many gods or of one God, has been 
developed to satisfy the craving for life and to combat the fear of 
death, that is to say, to defeat the greatest contradiction in the 
constitution of man.” 

But with all of mankind's persistent reliance upon doctrines of 
atonement, and of a hereafter which it was supposed would rec- 
tify the evils and injustices of the present, the existing evidence 
for a future state furnished by religion leads Professor Metchnikoff 


only to this conclusion : 


“ A future life has no single argument to support it, and the non- 
existence of life after death is in consonance with the whole range 
of human knowledge. On the other hand, resignation, as preached 
by Buddha, will fail to satisfy humanity, which has a longing for 
life, and is overcome by the thought of the inevitability of death.” 

The philosopher's attempted solution of the problem of immor- 
tality is pronounced by Professor Metchnikoff as futile as that of 
the religious thinker: 

“On reviewing all the systems of philosophy which have at- 
tempted so strenuously to solve the problem of individual death, it 
becomes plain that all, or nearly all, of them deny the existence of 
a future life and the immortality of the soul. The greater part of 
them, however, admit some general principle, incomprehensible 
but eternal, which will eventually incorporate within itself all indi- 
vidual souls. Feeling that these vague ideas are incapable of con- 
veying consolation to poor humanity in its fear of annihilation 
through death, philosophers have persistently taught the advan 
tages of resignation. . . . The watchword of all systems of phi- 
losophy is to bow to the inevitable, that is to say, to be resigned to 
the prospect of annihilation.” 

In view of the failure of both religion and philosophy, science, 
“the youngest daughter of knowledge,” comes to the rescue with 
the statement that the reputed 
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see in “ physiological completeness ” the goal of living must strictly 
observe morality and must save life from the “ social disharmonies” 
occasioned by social injustices and prejudices against people of 
other classes and nationalities than their own. 

Professor Metchnikoff closes with a kind of confession of scien- 
tific faith : 

“The knowledge that the goal of human life can be attained only 
by the development of a high degree of solidarity among men will 
restrain actual egotism. The mere fact that the enjoyment of life 
according to the precepts of Solomon is opposed to the goal of hu- 
man life will lessen luxury and the evil that comes from luxury, 
Conviction that science alone is able to redress the disharmonies 
of the human constitution will lead directly to the improvement of 
education and to the solidarity of mankind. ...... 

“If there can be formed an ideal able to unite men in a kind of 
religion of the future, this ideal must be founded on scientific prin- 
ciples. And if it be true, as has been asserted so often, that man 
can live by faith alone, the faith must lie in the power of science.” 


REFORM IN ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
LORD’S SUPPER. 


“| HE question as to whether common or individual communion- 

cups should be used in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
has within the past twelve months become an international church 
problem on the Continent. In Sweden, Denmark, and a number 
of the German provinces in which church and state are united, the 
governmental authorities have taken official action in the matter, 
and on the basis of reports from the health departments have per- 
mitted the introduction of individual cups. Large congregations 
in Strasburg, Bremen, and elsewhere have availed themselves of 
this privilege, and pastors and theologians throughout Germany 


are investigating the problem with systematic thoroughness. One 


of the most scholarly discussions of the subject appears in the 


Studierstube (No. 4) from the pen of Pastor Josephson, under the 
title“ Kelch oder Kelche? (Cup or 





desire for immortality is, in truth, 
a natural and instinctive longing 
for nothing more than a “ physio- 
logically complete cycle of life.” 
This perfect cycle, ending in a 
ripe old age of, say, a hundred 
and twenty years, with none of its 
present infirmities, would create 
at the right moment, out of a sense 
of the fulfillment of life, an “ in- 
stinct for death”; and men would 
then die painlessly and ungrudg- 
ingly. This goal will be 
achieved, says Professor Metch- 
nikoff, when science shall have 
learned to make old age not the 
repulsive stage of life which it is 
at present, “devoid of its true 
meaning, full of egotism, narrow- 
ness of view, incapacity and ma- 
lignity,” but rather a condition in 
which “ the old man will no longer 
be subject to the loss of memory 
or to intellectual weakness,” and 
“will be able to apply his great 
experience to the most compli- 
cated and the most delicate parts 
life.” 


of social To accomplish 








Cups?). He says, in substance: 


1. The substitution of the com- 
mon cup in place of the individ- 
ual cup is earnestly to be recom- 
mended on grounds of esthetics 
and hygiene, and of the law of 
love to our fellows. 

2. The essential character of 
the Lord’s Supper is not in the 
least affected by a change which 
will attract the masses to the cele- 
bration more than ever before. 
A great many people object to 
drinking out of the same cup from 
which tobacco-chewers, or pos- 
sibly people with diseased lips or 
mouths, have partaken. 

3. The church authorities 
should at least permit the use of 
individual cups wherever congre- 
gations desire to introduce them. 

4. In hospitals, sanatoriums, 
and similar institutions the use 
of individual cups should be com- 
pulsory. No two patients should 
be allowed to drink from the same _ 
cup. 

5. The formal changes that the 
introduction of the individual] cup 
makes necessary in the adminis- 
tration of the Supper should be 








this result, scientists must hero- By permission of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
ically devote their lives toward 
understanding human nature and 


warding off disease. Those who 


ELIE METCHNIKOFF, 
Who looks to science to solace sorrows, to prevent diseases, to cure 
soul-maladies, and to develop an “ instinct for death” which will enable 
men to die painlessly and ungrudgingly. 


carefully and conservatively car- 
ried out. 

6. Since the nature of the sa- 
cred rite is ynchanged by the 
use of the individual cup, the 
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question involved should not on any account be made a party mat- 
ter or slogan. 

7. Where there is a will there is a way, and this desirable inno- 
vation should be made, or at least admitted and permitted, without 
the impeachment of heresy. 

Conservative church papers regard the introduction of the indi- 
vidual cup as a material injury to the sacrament and even its nul- 
lification. Christ’s words in instituting the Supper, “ Drink ye a// 
of it,” are quoted as demanding thecommon cup. To this the ad- 
vanced church papers reply that even under present conditions 
two cups, not one, are used in the majority of communion services ; 
and if two cups are per- 
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form movement, altho. partly put on the defensive, will surely con- 
tinue to spread, especially in the larger cities.— 7ranslations made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





RELIGION THE BASIS OF JAPANESE LIFE. 
& 8 HE last book written by Lafcadio Hearn is an “ interpretation ” 
of Japan, the subject of all his recent works. The subject 
is so vast and intricate, he states, that no work fully interpreting 
Japanese life, “no work picturing Japan within and without, his- 
torically and socially, psychologically and ethically, can be written 
for at least another fifty 








missible, why not twenty 
or two hundred ? They 
also point out that the 
churches on the conti- 
nent, with the exception 
of the strictly Reformed, 
all make use of wafers, 
and not of bread, in the 
celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper; and they de- 
clare that if the common 
cup is necessary for com- 
munion, then common 
bread must also be nec- 
essary. 

This determined op- 
position of the conserv- 
atives has seemingly in- 
fluenced the authorities, 


years.” 

In the present work he 
finds that the key which 
unlocks the secret of the 
island kingdom is relig- 
ion. The history of 
Japan is really the his- 
tory of her religion. No 
single fact in this con- 
nection is more signifi- 
cant than the fact that 
the ancient Japanese 
term for government— 
matsurt- goto — signifies 
literally “matters of 
worship.” 

The basic idea of Jap- 
anese religion, which is 
one of ancestor worship, 





and the Imperial De- 
partment of Health in 
Berlin has published a 
statement for private 
circulation to the effect 
that hygienic reasons do 
not positively necessitate the innovation, but that all possible 
dangers to health through the use of the common cup can be 
avoided by “ wiping the edge of the cup and turning it” in the case 
of each communicant. 

One peculiar feature of the agitation is the prominent part taken 
by university professors. Professors Smend and Spitta, of Stras- 
burg, are the real leaders in the reform movement, and the Ze/?- 
schrift, which they edit, is its main organ. Professor Spitta has 
published a “history” of the movement which is now about two 
years old. The book is entitled“ Die Kelchbewegung in Deutsch- 
land und die Reform der Abenmahlsfeier (“ The Cup Agitation in 
Germany and the Reform of the Celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per”), and emphasizes the remarkable differences in the celebration 
of the rite of the church in the past. Absolute uniformity in the 
matter has never existed. The author states that the church has 
at all times acted “as a sovereign” in dealing with the administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, and asks if this privilege is now to be 
denied her. 

Professor Bassermann, of the University of Heidelberg, has 
published another work on the subject, entitled “ Ueber Reform des 
Abendmahls” (“ Concerning Reform of the Lord’s Supper”) and 
arguing for the use of the individual cup. His plea is greeted by 
the claim that there is not the slightest danger from the hygienic 
point of view in the common cup, that not one single case has been 
shown where a disease has been transmitted in this way, and that 
it is accordingly a great mistake to try to overthrow the church 
‘usages of centuries for the sake of an imaginary danger or of a 
“sickly esthetic notion.” 

Such is the status controversi@ at present, and it would seem 
‘that the new propaganda has been checked for the time being. A 
Writer in the Christliche Welt, however, takes the view that the re- 





LAFCADIO HEARN’S FUNERAL. 

“The great author’s funeral,” says The Japan Weekly Mail,“ took place on September 30. 
The body was carried from the residence of the deceased at Okubo to Kobu-dera, and after a 
Buddhist service had been performed the remains were transported to the crematory for ultimate 
burial in the Waseda suburb. . . . Very few foreigners attended the obsequies, but the relatives 
of the great writer and many Japanese were present.” 





is given in the following 
citation : 


“It is to be remem- 
bered, of course, that 
the Japanese word for 
gods, Kam7, does not 
imply, any more than did the old Latin term, dé7-manes, ideas like 
those which have become associated with the modern notions of 
divinity. The Japanese term might be more ‘closely rendered 
by some such expression as the ‘Superiors,’ ‘the Higher Ones’; 
and it was formerly applied to living rulers as well as to deities 
and ghosts. But it implies considerably more than the idea of 
a disembodied spirit; for, according to old Shinto teaching, 
the dead became world-rulers. They were the cause of all nat- 
ural events—of winds, rains, and tides, of buddings and ripen- 
ings, of growth and decay, of everything desirable or dreadful. 
They formed a kind of subtler element, an ancestral ether, univer- 
sally extending and unceasingly operating. Their powers, when 


‘united for any purpose, were resistless; and in time of national 


peril they were invoked ex masse for aid against the foe. 
Thus, to the eyes of faith, behind each family ghost there extended 
the measureless shadowy power of countless Kaz, and the sense 
of duty to the ancestor was deepened by dim awe of the forces 
controlling the world—the whole invisible Vast. To primitive 
Shinto conception the universe was filled with ghosts; to later 
Shinto conception the ghostly condition was not limited by place 
or time, even in the case of individual spirits.” 

Mr. Hearn says that it is extremely difficult for a Western mind 
to apprehend the full meaning of ancestor-worship as a family re- 
ligion, and cites as the nearest parallel the nature of the old Greek 
piety : 

“ Each member of the family supposes himself or herself under 
perpetual ghostly surveillance. Spirit eyes are watching every act; 
spirit ears are listening to every word. Thoughts, too, not less 
than deeds, are visible to the gaze of the dead: the heart must be 
pure, the mind must be under control, within the presence of the 
spirits. Probably the influence of such beliefs, uninterruptedly 
exerted upon conduct during thousands of years, did much to form 
the charming side of Japanese character. Yet there is nothing 
stern or solemn in this home religion to-day, nothing of that rigid 
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and unvarying discipline supposed by Fustel de Coulanges to have 
especia’ly characterized the Roman cult. It is a religion rather of 
gratitude and tenderness, the dead being served by the household 
as if they were actually present in the body.” 


In the past and, to a large extent, in the present, Japanese per- 
sonality had little chance todevelop and assert itself. The author 
declares that even now in a Japanese settlement the only safe rule 
of conduct is to act in all things in accord with local custom. Shinto 
never had a written code of morals, and its greatest scholars have 
declared that a moral code is unnecessary. Upon this point Mr. 
Hearn adds: 


“In that stage of religious evolution which ancestor-worship rep- 
resents, there can be no distinction between religion and ethics, nor 
between ethics and custom. Government and religion are the 
same; custom and law are identified. The ethics of Shinto were 
all included in conformity to custom. The traditional rules of the 
household, the traditional laws of the commune—these were the 
morals of Shinto; to obey them was religion; to disobey them, im- 
piety. . . . And, after all, the true significance of any religious 
code, written or unwritten, lies in its expression of social duty, its 
doctrine of the right and wrong of conduct, its embodiment of a 
people’s experience. Really the difference between any modern 
ideal of conduct, such as the English, and the patriarchal ideal, 
such as that of the early Greeks or of the Japanese, would be 
found on examination to consist mainly in the minute extension of 
the older conception to all details of individual life. Assuredly the 
religion of Shinto needed no written commandment: it was taught 
to everybody from childhood by precept and example, and any 
person of ordinary intelligence could learn it. When a religion is 
capable of rendering it dangerous for anybody to act outside of 
rules, the framing of a code would be obviously superfluous.” 


In the course of time Buddhism was engrafted upon the ancient 
Shinto faith, and its success, in the opinion of the author, was due 
to the fact that it not only tolerated the old rites but cultivated and 
elaborated them. A new and beautiful domestic cult came into 
existence. The Japanese ceased to believe in their dead as gods 
in the ancient sense, but still believed in their presence, and ad- 
dressed them in terms of reverence and affection. The civilizing 
influence of Buddhism is hard to estimate, “for no general state- 
ment can embody the whole truth of the work accomplished.” We 
quote again: 


“Asa moral force, Buddhism strengthened authority and culti- 
vated submission by its capacity to inspire larger hopes and fears 
than the more ancient religion could create. As teacher, it edu- 
cated the race, from the highest to the humblest, both in ethics 
and in esthetics. All that can be classed under the name of art in 
Japan was either introduced or developed by Buddhism; and the 
same may be said regarding nearly all Japanese literature possess- 
ing real literary quality, excepting some Shinto rituals and some 
fragments of archaic poetry. Buddhism introduced drama, the 
higher forms of political composition, and fiction and history and 
philosophy. All the refinements of Japanese life were of Bud- 
dhistic introduction and at least a majority of its diversions and 
pleasures. There is even to-day scarcely one interesting or beau- 
tiful thing produced in the country for which the nation is not in 
some sort indebted to Buddhism. Perhaps the best and briefest 
way of stating the range of such indebtedness is simply to say that 
Buddhism brought the whole of Chinese civilization into Japan, 
and thereafter patiently modified and reshaped it to Japanese re- 
quirements. The elder civilization was not merely superimposed 
upon the social structure, but fitted carefully into it, combined with 
it so perfectly that the marks of the welding, the lines of the junc- 
ture, almost totally disappeared.” 

In the present war with Russia, says the author, Japan owes the 
moral strength behind her unexpected display of aggressive power 
to the long discipline of the past. In the common people lies all 
the unconscious heroism of the race, and all its splendid courage— 
“a courage that does not mean indifference to life, but the desire 
to sacrifice life at the bidding of the Imperial Master who raises 
the rank of the dead. From the thousands of young men now 
being summoned to the war, one hears no expression of hope to 
return to their homes with glory; the common wish uttered is only 
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to win remembrance at the Shokonsha—that ‘ Spirit Invoking 
Temple’ where the souls of all who die for the Emperor and fa- 
therland are believed to gather. At no time was the ancient faith 
stronger than at this hour of struggle; and Russian power will 
have very much more to fear from that faith than from repeating- 
rifles or Whitehead torpedoes.” 


AMERICAN INDIFFERENCE TO ECCLESIAS- 
TICISM. 

. Y the year 2000,” says the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
chaplain of the United States Senate, “no ecclesiastical 

organization now existing in America will retain its present form.” 

The arguments sustaining this rather startling conclusion are 

formulated in an article in 7he /nternational Quarterly (October- 

December), from which we quote further: 


« 


“The country is profoundly religious. It believes in right, and 
it wants to have right done. . . . The leader of Americans who 
may wish to lead them forward in the line of that destiny which 
has triumphed thus far, leads a religious race in the methods of 
personal and spontaneous worship, with constant reference to the 
eternal laws. He does not appeal to this man’s selfishness or to 
the greed of that community. He does not teach the wretched 
doctrine of a bald economy, to induce them to pile up gold or iron 
or brass. He appeals to the highest motives men can grasp, and 
cites the noblest law he knows. This law is a law outside them- 
selves; it is the infinite law. It is the Power who makes for right- 
eousness. 

“It is to be observed at the same time that this profound relig- 
ous sentiment is for nineteen-twentieths of the people who are 
governed by it entirely dissociated from the Alphas and Omegas 
of the ecclesiastics. The ecclesiastics do not believe this; they do 
not know it. On their side nineteen-twentieths of them have been 
educated to suppose that the word ‘ religious ’ means synods, coun- 
cils, conferences, and conventions and customs and traditions. 
Nineteen-twentieths of them worship jots and tittles and bells and 
pomegranates as heartily as did the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem. But 
to the people, by and large, the men whom you meet in the rail- 
way-car, or who fill the hall of the caucuses, all the little devices 
of the ecclesiastics are a matter of indifference—with most of the 
people they are unknown. Thus the Irish servant-girl is glad to 
have a Protestant ecclesiastic say ‘God bless you’ to her. A boy 
and girl drive into a country town to be married. They go to the 
church whose door they find open. A regiment in the army is 
told that a new chaplain is coming. The men neither know nor 
care whether he belongs to the Cumberland Presbyterian or the 
Old Line Presbyterian or the United Presbyterian. The minister 
of the Second Secession thinks the man cares, but that is because 
the minister reads what is called his denominational newspaper. 

“Stated in few words, the American people have an immense re- 
spect for the announcements of the ecclesiastics, but hardly think 
of,even reading them, far less of governing themselves by their 
directions. ‘They want me to be baptized,’ said a shivering 
black woman in Boston, only six months from freedom and the 
climate of Carolina, ‘ but I can’t be baptized because it’s so cold.’ 
Quite unconsciously the good woman expressed the view which 
nineteen-twentieths of the people of America really have regarding 
ecclesiastical symbols. ; 

“Four men out of five whom you should meet in traveling, if you 
were blocked in a snowstorm for thirty-six hours and had to con- 
verse with each other without intercourse with the outward world, 
would commit themselves to some such statement of their religion 
as this: ‘1 think a man ought todo about right. I think he can 
find out what is right in the Bible. I guess if he does that he will 
find the world after he dies will be a good enough place for him to 
OMB ees 

“ There are enough left of persons attached to special documen- 
tary statements and still more to special formal rituals, to keep for 
a time in existence the great ecclesiastical organizations. But with 
every year it becomes more and more certain that by the year 2000 
no ecclesiastical organization now existing in America will retain 
its present form. This statement was made as early as the year 
1870 by the distinguished president of Brown University. Thirty 
years have more than justified a position which then seemed some- 
what startling.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


KUROPATKIN’S ALTERNATIVES AT MUKDEN. 


N dealing with the epic figure of Kuropatkin, certain newspaper 
writers of Paris grow envious of the historian of the future. To 
some Livy yet unborn shall be revealed the secrets of the strength 
of Kuropatkin at this critical hour, the methods of deployment of 
his nine corps south of Mukden, and the system of retreat which, 
to the sympathetic vision of the Paris press, is again putting the 
Japanese god@ess of victory in the dilemma of that famous but in- 
effectual angel who beat through a void his luminous wings in 
vain. But as,a century hence, there will not be many of us left, the 
military expert of the Gau/ois, even without posterity’s assumed 
sources of information, ventures to draw some timid inferences. 
Kuropatkin has some 260,000 effectives deployed or to be deployed 
under nine separate commands. He has made good the 30,000 to 
50,000 Casualties resulting irom his recent advance upon Oyama’s 
t That advance failed, both the /igaro and the Gau- 
Jois dolefully admix, altho Kuropatkin killed some 20,000 Japanese 
in the operation. 


three armies. 


Oyama’s courter-stroke has won scarcely more 
than fifteen miles of ground as yet. Cvaaa to-day, allowing for 
all reinforcements, disposes of some 275,ou0 @ffectives. The /7- 
garo gives Kuropatkin ratner more and Oyama slightly less. but 
London and Paris estimate the opposed armies on 2 basis of com- 
parative agreement with these somewhat genera totals. Their 
magnitude overwhelms the expert of the Gau/oés, Not Mouke, 
not Napoleon himself, personally directed such prodigious mass¢: 
of men. They distributed responsibility among milita_v magnates 
of more or less aptitude. Napoleon had his Dessaix, his Berthier, 
his Davout. Oyama has his Oku, his Kuroki, his Nodzu. Kerto- 
patkin’s genius has to tower in heroic isolation above a swarm oi 
comparatively little Orloffs, Stackelbergs, and Rennenkampfs 

! remains the consolation that upon the head of Kuropatkin 
aloni ol the historian of the future lay the wreath of Russia’s 
militat% glory. 

The general himself, however, is thinking not of the remote 
future but of the immediate future, insinuate the unsympathetic 
newspapers of London. It is a future seen on the Thames as 
through a glass, darkly. Mukden is falling into the hands of the 
Japanese, if we may trust the judgment of 7he Westminster Ga- 
sette. “At this stage,” it remarks,“ the first campaign will have 
ended in a decisive defeat of Russia, and Japan will have reached 
the farthest point north that she intends to penetrate.” If by this 
time the ce shall have been no definite Japanese offensive move- 
ment forward, according to the calculations of the London Stand- 
ard, we are to conclude that Oyama ss dislocated units have not 
yet been reorganized, his lost officers have not yet been replaced, 
and his reinforcements from the rear have still to be knit into the 
main army. A further short pause now can have no appreciable 
effect upon the coming encounters, thinks the military expert of 
that daily; while editorially this careful and competent authority 
remarks: “ Even if Kuropatkin, thanks to the tenacity of his peas- 
ant soldiers, can contrive to keep his army in being, the issue of 
the present phase of the campaign is not doubtful. The Japanese 
can hardly be prevented from occupying Mukden.” But it does not 
overlook the determination of Kuropatkin to foil Oyama’s purpose 
if fighting can accomplish so much: 

“Even in the very locality of the repulse, the Russian general 
has been able to restore to some extent the prestige of his arms by 
succegges of no material importance, it is true, but still significant 
of a reserve of energy. It would seem that for the moment sheer 
exhaustion has imposed something in the nature of a truce upon 
the combatants, and the elements, by deluging the region with 
rain, have cooperated in staying the carnage. A few affairs which 
are best interpreted as chivalrous exploits are reported, and Gen- 
eral Sakharoff, in his chronicle of miscellaneous occurrences, re- 
Cords a reconnaissance in force with satisfactory results. We 
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doubt whether the Japanese have been driven back, and if they are 
retiring it is for reasons of which their strategists are not in the 
least reluctant to recognize the force. But it appears to be as- 
sumed on all hands that the term of inaction can not be indefinite- 
iy prolonged. A host of four hundred thousand fighting-men re- 
quires an enormous commissariat, and exposure to the weather is 
a very serious thing at the present season. It is therefore only 
too probable that before long the terrible encounters will be re- 
newed, and that, perhaps, a still gloomier chapter may have to be 
added to the history of the advance on Mukden.” 

Nothing is less evident to the experts of the Paris press than a 
design on Kuropatkin’s part to continue as a strategist of retreat. 
He means to move forward. He may concentrate north of Muk- 
den; he may even establish himself at Tieling. Nevertheless, 
says one of the most eminent and sincere of the experts of the 
Gaulots : 

“The friends whom Russia has in such large numbers in our 
country may be of good cheer. Let the Russian army maintain 
full and complete that confidence in its eminent commander-in- 
chief of which he is at all times worthy, let it keep intact its own 
twofold faith (in God and country), and better days will not be 
long in dawning upon it. The more terrible will have been the 
struggle with opponents whose military qualities can inspire only 
admiration in the heart of every soldier, the greater will be its glory 
in that hour of triumph which, perhaps, is near.”—Zvranslations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE MILITARY HERESY OF THE WAR. 


HAT committee of the whole on the state of Russia, the press 

of western Europe, invites attention to the principle of mili- 

tary science which dooms to capture by its assailants every be- 
sieged place unsuccored from without. Even in French expert 
opinion the strategic fascination ci Port Arthur is, because of this 
principle, fatal to the Muscovite. As the London Jimes puts it, 
ihe whole St. Petersburg plan of campaign has been iavoived in 
error because based upon “that great military heresy, tne geo- 
graphical objective.” Behind the recent offensive movement of 
Kuropatkin to the south, so British journais suspect, is the iaflu- 
ence of what they describe as “ the glamour of a fortress,” a glamour 
The despisd 
Aulic council o1 grand dukes ever attached undue importance to 
Peo-t Arthur, stubburnly refusing to see in the fortress only the 
tomb of every force that reposed faith in it. If there has been in- 
terference with Kuropatkia. Port Arthur was the cause. The feud 
between the departed Alexeic and the commander-in-chief of the 
field forces is due to this military heresy. 


which has ruined more than one magnificent army. 


The viceroy has insisted 
that Port Arthur be succored. Kvropatkin would abandon the 
place to Japan. “We,” says that eminent soldier, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Rousset in the Paris Gaulois, “whom the fetichism of 
fortresses ruined in 1870, can not forget that to expect more from 
them than they can and should give is to risk the loss of every- 
thing.” Wherefore this friend of Russia pronounces Kuropatkin 
in the right and the grand dukes mad. That eminent writer on 
strategy, Dr. Miller Maguire, clinches the argument in the London 
News: 

“To let a fortress go, so far from being disgraceful, is often one 
of the best things a general cando. If MacMahon had let Metz 
go, the Germans could not have got round Paris without tremen- 
dous losses and months of fighting. If Lee had abandoned Rich- 
mond in 1862 the war might have been protracted indefinitely. 
The greatest mistake Osman Pasha made in 1877 was holding on 
to Plevna toolong. Napoleon let Genoa go in spite of the fine de- 
fense of Massena, but he soon recovered it after he had defeated 
the Austrians in the field. In the American civil war Burnside was 
“compelled by the press to advance, with the result of the failure at 
Fredericksburg and the loss of 12,000 men. A field army should 
never be risked for a fortress.” 


Yet there is no lack of experts who Can prove to us that the sor- 
cery of a fortress has its spells for Japanese generals too, Port 
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Arthur being to them all that Cleopatra was to Cesar and to An- 
tony. Kuropatkin was not ruined on the Shakhe last month because 


he was not outnumbered. He was not outnumbered because an 


infatuated Oyama would not withdraw the legions daily dashing 
themselves to death against Itsushan and Palichwang. Thus the 
military expert of the /ndépendance Belge (Brussels), and he is 
confirmed by a competent English authority, the Manchester 
Guardian, which says: 


“ 


General Kuropatkin will keep up his attacks on the Japanese, 
and will doubtless renew his attempts to cut the Japanese com- 
munications by land. The whole plan is to assist the relief of 
Port Arthur by a war on communications by land and sea; it is 
conditional on the ability of Port Arthur to hold out, and it col- 
lapses when it falls. What the life of Port Arthur as a Russian 
fortress is worth no one can say. But the Russian offensive will, 
unless checked by a really decisive Japanese victory, last just so 
long as the garrison can hold out. After the fall we may have 
plenty of inaction on the part of the Russians; till then they are 
committed to their present policy. The entanglement of Port 
Arthur will drive the Russians to attempt many things that they 
would not have dreamt of attempting under ordinary circum- 
stances. But it is an entanglement for the Japanese as well as the 
Russians. Bothsides have‘ run matters very fine’ at Port Arthur; 
and the next three or four months—supposing that to be the outside 
limit of the Russian resistance at Port Arthur—should be the most 
critical in the war.”—7vamnslations made for THE LITERARY DI- 
GEST. 





EUROPEAN OBJECTION TO THE PEACE 
MOVEMENT. 


HAT might be expected to happen should Secretary of State 
Hay’s effort in the direction of international peace turn 
out to be something more than a display of expertness in the strat- 
egy of a political campaign is more than the Berlin Aveuz Zeitung 
can even feebly conjecture. The situation seems all the more se- 
rious to the organ of the German Foreign Office when it reflects 
that the energetic spirits in the cause of international peace are, 
for the most part, of “the third and fourth class.” Mr. Hay, it 
admits, is above this level. His name, indeed, carries a kind of 
weight. The outlook is thus alarming and we are given this ex- 
planation: 

“The efforts in the direction of peace may indeed be harmless; 
but in all that one does one should remember the saying, * Look to 
the end.’ We would leave it to the Social Democrats to rouse the 
public through the instrumentality of Utopias, but serious states- 
men do not prepare themselves to attain ends that can not be real- 
ized. More particularly should care be taken to avoid stirring up 
the great general public bysuch means. What is to bedone if one 
be taken at last at one’s word? A small power like Denmark, for 
instance, could still endure a rebuff in return for pious aspirations 
and proffers of good offices, but a nation of the greatness of Amer- 
ica will not let itself be thus set aside, and the Yankees are far too 
proud, moreover, to tolerate such treatment. One can but reflect 
with uneasiness upon what would happen were the American peo- 
ple, by means of persistent agitation, plunged into a peace craze 
leading to the notion that it is the divine mission of America to 
appear in the Far East as the policeman of the world.” 

As acurious instance of the rhetorically ridiculous, we are re- 
ferred to Mr. Hay’s “ proud picture of Uncle Sam in the character 
of angel of peace” at a time when war is raging (?) in the Phiiip- 
pines. Uncle Sam is warned lest he receive an unexpected blow 
on his “starred and striped hat,” while Mr. Hay is reminded that 
the United States navy is increasing at a relatively greater rate 
than that of any other Power. A suspicion that the movement in 
behalf of international peace may cloak a design to intervene in the 
Russo-Japanese war has found expression in the weighty Paris or- 
gans which set such store by “the nation that is our ally and 
friend.” A single extract from the Journal des Débats is typical 
of a whole category of these utterances: 

“ As far as the most enlightened friends of peace are concerned, 
they will understand that its restoration will be compromised by 
putting the subject to a vote in foreign parliaments, and that the 
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belligerent nations might find such a proceeding, if there were any 
prospect of its practical application, the least calculated of all to 
soothe their legitimate susceptibilities. It cannot be too often re- 
peated: whatever may be the horrors and the miseries of this war, 
it can come to an end only by the will of the combatants. When 
this wish shall have come into existence there is not a Power in the 
world that will not be ready to facilitate the realization of it. But 
it is necessary, first of all, that this desire should exist and that it 
should arise spontaneously. All else is but chimera, and, unfor- 
tunately, such chimeras are not inoffensive.”— 7rans/ations made 
Jor THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


SWEDEN ASKED TO REFUSE ASYLUM TO 
THE FINNS. 

~ CANDINAVIAN organs of all shades of opinion are aroused 
by a request from Russia that Sweden refuse rights of asy- 
lum to Finns, and that officials from St. Petersburg be permitted 
to institute on Scandinavian soil a system of house-to-house inves- 
tigation for the arrest of refugees. The Posten (Gothenburg), in 
touch with Finnish interests, understands that Russia wants promi- 
nent Finns now residing in Stockholm surrendered to agents of 
the St. Petersburg police, and all Finns in Sweden declared ame- 
nable to the jurisdiction of the Russian authorities. “There is 
noth'ng strange in all this,” comments the Scandinavian daily, “as 
Von Plehve, immediately after the assassination of Bobrikoff, 
declared that Eugene Schaumann (who slew Bobrikoff) had been 
simply a tool in the hands of a Finnish group operating from 


Sweden. This country was pronounced a seat of anti-Russian 
agitation. The Russian claim is likewise based upon the interna- 


tional agreement that anarchists are to be surrendered upon de- 
mand. Now, the Russian idea of anarchists is that anybody in- 
curring the displeasure of the rulers of a country is to be classed 
in that category.” The /aderneslandet (Stockholm), pro-Finnish 
in its ideas, observes: “ We may expect that our Government will 
not be influenced by any such Russian notions, and will not fear to » 
give a firm answer even to so great a Power as Russia.” 

From what appears in the comment of representative Swedish 
organs, such as the Handelstidningen (Stockholm) and the A /ton- 
bladet (Stockholm), the determination of Russia to eliminate all 
that is Scandinavian from Finnish institutions has given great 
offense in Sweden, and the public opinion of both countries is set 
against any refusal of the right of asylum to refugees from Fin- 
land. That Russified land, we are assured, contains a large Swed- 
ish-speaking element. Fin-s and Swedes are united by common 
bonds of language, traditions, and institutions, and it is becoming 
increasingly difficult for the Government of Stockholm to avert 
popular manifestations in favor of the “persecuted nation.” In 
Norway the somewhat democratic Verdens Gang (Christiania) says 
much to the same effect, while the radical Norwegian organs, such 
as the Arbeidet (Bergen) and the My 77d (Trondhjem), are even 
more outspoken. To the Nordisk Revy (Stockholm), a Scandina- 
vian review devoted to political discussions, the Finnish question 
affords a fitting theme for the denunciation of certain great Powers: 

“The efforts of the great Powers to expand at the expense of 
the small ones is as a scarlet thread visible to all the world. These 
efforts seem to be made whether the Power in question be a mon- 
archy, an autocracy, ora republic. The principle upon which all 
proceed can be briefly summed up to mean that might makes right, 
altho the application of this principle is usually involved in fine 
phrases, behind which the principle itself is vaguely evident. 

“In most cases it is in the name and under the cloak of nation- 
alism that acts of oppression of this kind are committed against 
the weak. In other cases, as in South Africa, China, the Philip- 
pines, etc., these acts are committed on general principles in the 
name of civilization—that is, in order that the strong may have the 
opportunity to extend what they are pleased to consider their 
superior culture.” 

The European phases of what it deems “lust of dominion” are 
thus described by this Scandinavian periodical : 


“There is no occasion to go far from home to see how this 
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despotic lust of power translates itself into action. On both sides 
of their mutual frontiers the imperial German and Russian govern- 
ments are doing their utmost for the final suppression of the lan- 
guage, the religion, and the national self-consciousness of the con- 
quered Poles. In southern Jylland the German official system of 
nationalism implacably persecutes all that is Danish. Russia has 
acted in the same way for a long time toward the Germans in her 
Baltic provinces. In Finland, for the past five years, a system 
of Russification has been carried out, the aim of which is simply 
the extirpation of the Finnish people.” 


Nevertheless, the weaker nations have not abandoned them- 
selves to despair, and they even look forward to ultimate victory 
over the great oppressors: 


“ All who look below the mere surface of things must be aware 
of the stubborn, unconquerable resistance against a might which 
isnotaright. This real contest for civilization is being fought 
out everywhere in our time. It is a struggle for the progress of 
mankind by freeing nations and individuals. Yet those who pos- 
sess power strive with all their might to suppress all information 
regarding the progress of this great struggle, which, consequently, 
remains unknown to nearly all the outside world at large. The 
daily newspapers throughout the world can only occasionally find 
space in which to record the various phases of the struggle.” 


Russia will yet find out, pursues this authority, that the violent 
Russification of the Finns is to bring punishment upon herself.— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





DOES A GRAND DUCAL CLIQUE CONTROL 
THE NAVY OF THE CZAR? 


ONTROL of the Russian navy is very apt to slip out of the 
hands of the Czar, and it requires energetic personal action 
on his part before St. Petersburg’s grand dukes can be brought to 
realize the existence of an autocrat of all the Russias. This is the 
gist of what purport to be revelations in the Socialist press of Ger- 
many and in the “ anti-Muscovite” press of Austria. The correct- 
ness of these interpretations of recent complications is vouched for 
by the London Statist and the London 7imes. The daily last 
named affirms that Nicholas has even issued orders to the fleets 
which a grand ducal clique subsequently suppressed. The episode 
led to a crisis at court, but, nevertheless, control of the navy is un- 
derstood to be in the same hands which have directed it hereto- 
fore. We are told that when Count Lamsdorff, in his capacity as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, promised full satisfaction to Great 
Britain for certain seizures in the Red Sea, the promise was repu- 
diated by the Ministry of Marine. The result was that the Czar’s 
orders to units of the Volunteer fleet were transmitted through the 
medium of British men-of-war. The Ministry of Marine in St. 
Petersburg could not be trusted to transmit them. The London 
Times put the matter editorially in this way: 


“ Any room for rational doubt as to the genuineness of a message 
sent by such messengers, or any ambiguity in its terms, would tend 
to accentuate and not to lessen the dangers of a situation which has 
already been on more than one occasion quite sufficiently acute. 
The news that the orders of the Russian Government have been 
delivered and obeyed will be received with relief in this country, 
but with much more profound relief, we imagine, in St. Peters- 
burg. From no heart, we fancy, will it lift so heavy a load as from 
that of Count Lamsdorff. Our Russian correspondents recall this 
morning the history of the episode which has made the names of 
these vessels [of the Volunteer fleet]so unpleasantly notorious. It 
was created, they tell us, entirely without the knowledge or consent 
of the distinguished diplomatist who is officially responsible for the 
management of the foreign affairs of Russia. It was the result of 
the overweening arrogance and the childish ignorance of the same 
‘great personages’ who notoriously defeated all his efforts to save 
the empire from the disastrous blunder of a premature war. He 
was Called upon to extricate Russia from the very critical situation 
in which the lawless acts of the Petersburgand the Smolensk in the 
Red Sea had placed her. He extricated her with remarkable deft- 
hess, by the ingenious discovery that they had been acting under a 
‘special commission,’ which had fortunately come to an end, and 
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by giving the British Government explicit pledges that the ships 
would forthwith abandon their career as marauders. But the 
orders to the ships had to pass, it would seem, through the same 
influential hands which had delivered to them their original 
commissions. It is being asked in St. Petersburg whether the 
illustrious personages whose duty it was to forward those orders 
did not in fact quietly suppress them. They had issued the origi- « 
nal orders behind the back of the Foreign Minister. Was it for 
them to eat their words because he had pledged the word of honor 
of Russia to a foreign Power? The theory accounts for the facts, 
and it is not easy to imagine any other theory which has that 
merit.” 

GROWING BOLDNESS OF THE RUSSIAN 

: PRESS. 


PEN references to the French Revolution in terms of admi- 
ration made by a newspaper of standing within the empire 
of the Czar leave many a European contemporary in a state of 
blank amazement. The theory of a censor caught napping is ex- 
ploded by a boldness in the press of St. Petersburg and Moscow 
which the state of the law renders prodigious. The traditional 
Romanoff principle that journalists must never get out of hand is 
openly flouted by the Vovoye Vremya itself. This St. Petersburg 
daily, perhaps the most influential newspaper in all Russia, would 
seem to have broken completely with its own past. Reaction- 
aries of a Muscovite type will extract no comfort from its columns 
now. “The Wovoye Vremya is auseful guide to the nature of pre- 
vailing tendencies,” declares the Manchester Guardian, “and if 
the Movoye Vremya demands freedom, it may be fairly assumed 
that the Government intends to concede reform.” 

With all the zeal of the apostate, the St. Petersburg daily, which 
once suspected that government by the people was invented by the 
devil, now teiis us that freedom of the press is the rock of a na- 
tion’s safety. The Russian newspaper, it complains, is “a closed 
door,” through the keyhole of which may be caught “ but fragmen- 
tary phrases and the vague murmur of real life.” To the Russian 
newspaper, it ventures to say, in defiance of press regulations, is 
applicable Talleyrand’s definition of language as an instrument for 
the concealment of what is thought. The infection of this ferment 
has spread as far as the Grazhdanin (St. Petersburg), organ of 
Prince Mestchersky, who holds fast to that which is autocratic. 
His paper makes bold to affirm: 


“It was necessary to point out the ways and methods of ac- 
quiring spiritual, economic, and personal freedom. The Czar has 
done this. The realization of the ideas laid down depends upon 
his will. Wecan but wait patiently. . . . But the ideas face the 
future boldly. The extension of religious toleration spells freedom 
of conscience. The strengthening of the local administration 
means the death of bureaucracy. The abolition of mutual respon- 
sibility in the peasant communes, together with the opportunity 
accorded to individuals to withdraw from the commune, is a great 
step toward the emancipation of the peasant. Finally the empha- 
sis upon the legal responsibility of the local administration should 
open the door to rational individual freedom and personal security.” 


The NMovoye Vremya prints elaborate arguments to prove that 
the Czar’s references to local government imply a determination 
to give wide application to the representative and popular principle 
in provincial, district, and county administration. It argues that 
education, justice, finance, and taxation must necessarily be en- 
trusted to local bodies composed of delegates of the several orders 
and classes of society, if the Czar’s guiding principles are to be 
carried out. 

A leading publicist and political writer, M. Menshikoff, in the 
same paper, makes a plea for freedom of speech and the press, 
reforms that he regards as essential to the success of the Czar’s 
program. He says: 


“The ‘ danger’ of ‘ thinking aloud’ is not only greatly exagge- 
rated, but is contradicted by actual experience. Take Germany— 
the home of free-thinking. Hasnot thought been broken up there 
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into a hundred thousand creeds and tendencies? 
doctrine its antithetical doctrine? 


Has not each 
And yet, with all this, is not 
Germany the most unified country in the world? Accord freedom 
of speech, they tell us, and anarchy will ensue—people will cease 
to understand one another. What is the teaching of 
Europe, America, Australia, even Japan, with their four or five 
hundred millions of educated humanity? Anarchy, if you will, 
‘goes’ in Turkey, in Persia, in China, in the center of Africa, 
while the strictest, most settled order we find in the free countries 
—England, Germany, etc. 
of mankind.”- 


Is this so? 


And all nature confirms the experience 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


ST. PETERSBURG VIEWS OF JAPANESE 
VALOR. 
I USSIAN public opinion, according to the Movoye Vremya 
(St. Petersburg), has not responded to the European and 
It is lib- 
eral and enlightened enough to admire these qualities even in an 


American panegyrics of Japanese gallantry and dash. 


enemy, and if the Japanese deserved the praise and eulogies that 
have been showered upon them Russia would not be slow to rec- 
ognize it. If she does not, it is not because of prejudice or jeal 
ousy or malice, but because she regards the Japanese as an infe- 
rior, morally degraded people : 

“If one take a deeper view of the matter, he will perceive with 
out difficulty why Russians are not enthusiastic over Japanese 
militancy. Noone, of course, will accuse Russian soldiers and Rus- 
sians generally of a lack of valor. All our history attests the con- 
trary. Notwithout significance is the fact that the bloodiest battles 
of history are precisely those in which Russians have taken part. 
But devotion to military duty does not, with us, spell militancy. 
We are ready to die for our country, but we do not love war. In 
our nature—often to our disadvantage—there is strongly developed 
an almost unwholesome sensitiveness to the noblest ethical princi- 
p.cs. Weare too humane to enjoy war. We have fought much 
and won many But we have fought only under extreme 
Pi and liave remembered the rule that war is only a means 
to peace In figiung we have never done anything to increase the 
difficulties Uf subsequent pacific relations. be 

“Tis this idea of neace even in war which we do not find in the 
Japanese. Cold. ca'cuisting cruelty, love of fighting for its own 
sake, can not excite admiration in Russia. 

“The English say that this war is a conflict between a progres- 
sive civilization and a stagrant, reactionary Power; a tew purely 
external, accidental, and histuric factors permit them to give cur- 
rency to this shallow, radically unjust phrase. No, leaving all 


‘ctories. 














THE PHANTOM FLEET. 
(“Port Arthur anxiously awaits news of the Baltic Fleet.”— Daily Paper.) 
—Punch (London). 
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thoughts of the present collision aside, we can not admit that the 
Japanese are the representatives of progress as against the Rus- 
sians. They are, perhaps, skilled, brave, and intelligent; but they 
can not hate war; they do not feel that even in war not all things 
are lawful; they are not ashamed of aggressive war. They area 
dark, threatening force incapable of responding to the most cher- 
ished ideas of European culture. And if Europe has long since 
discarded the Samurai ideal, it is necessary that Russia should 
discharge the mission devolving upon her and render harmless the 
too enterprising Asiatics who have not risen to the idea of resistance 
to war and are not desirable as members of the family of nations.” 


In other editorials the same paper gives additional reasons for 
Russia’s contempt of the Japanese, despite their successes and ex- 
hibitions of great qualities. They are tricky, it says, in small as 
in great things; they appeal to the galleries and truckle to a public 
opinion in England and America, for which they have no real re- 
gard; they make cheap and hypocritical pretenses regarding the 
open door, the autonomy of Korea, the administration of Man- 


churia by the Japanese, etc. In the suggestion that the Chinese 


“ 


be “allowed” to police Manchurian territory occupied by Japan, 
the Russian organ sees, not a concession or an act of magnanimity, 
but a palpable “ Asiatic trick,” since this would relieve the Japa- 
nese of care and expense and the necessity of sparing thousands of 
officers and soldiers for work in no way connected with their cam- 
paign against Russia. What the Japanese occupy they must pro- 
tect, guard, administer, says the Vovoye Vremya, and the Chinese 
can not do this for them without violating neutrality and. inviting 
reprisals. At any rate, it is such smart, tricky, and sham “ liber- 
alism ” as this that makes honest, non-aggressive, candid, and plain 
Russia hostile to and contemptuous of the Japanese.— 77vans/lation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
POINTS OF VIEW. 

Russt1AN STRATEGY SUMMED Up.—‘ We have not wavered in the view, 
and certainly nothing which has happened in the last month inclines us to do so,” 
says the London National Review, “ that the Czar is attempting the impossible 


in fighting a first-class military nation in command of the sea at the end of a 
single line of railway.” 


CONDITIONS IN THE KONGO FREE STATE. —“‘It is doubtful whether the 
Kongo Free State will effect a sufficiently drastic reform without strong pressure 
from outside,” writes Ralph A. Durand in The Monthly Review (London), 
“ The difficulties in the way of bringing such pressure to bear are great, but not 
insuperable. Public opinion had a harder task in suppressing the slave trade. 


It is our duty as men and Christians to spare no pains and accept no compromise 
till state-condoned murder and mutilation are as extinct on the Kongo as are the 
thumbscrew and the rack in England to-day.” 





KUROPATKIN’S OFFENSIVE. 
~— Humoristische Blatter (Vienna). 


LUKE XIV: 31. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


A FRENCH LITERARY WOMAN. 


My LITERARY LIFE. 


\ By Mme. Edmond Adam (Juliette Lambert). 
pp. Price, $2.50. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


ME. EDMOND ADAM'S reputation as a writer long since reached 

M other countries than her native France. It is also generally 

known that she had an influential salon in Paris, and by reason 

of her talent, both in politics and literature, has long been in close touch 

with her prominent countrymen. An account of her literary career, 

therefore, in the form of an autobiographical memoir, can hardly fail to 

arouse keen expectation of entertainment, not only for literary people 

but for all who are interested in piquant information about well-known 
personalities. 

This expectation is measurably realized by the pages of ‘* My Lite- 
rary Career,”’ tho there is not a little in the book to deprecate. The 
translation might be better, for instance. She is made to say ‘‘I was 
as equally delighted as Charles Edmond.”’ Alexander Weill is quoted 
as describing Bismarck as ‘‘a manner of unlicked cub.” Again, Mme. 
Adam avows somewhat awkwardly for so classic an aspiration: ‘I 
would have preferred to have visited the Castilian fountain and drank 
of its Delphic waters.” She says of her little daughter, ‘‘I took her 
walks.’’ There are no dates given for the different recorded events, and 
anew topic is brusquely introduced without leading up to it. 

In the matter of accuracy the lady is not immune, it would seem. A 
writer, in the Revue Historique of last July and August, in speaking of 
this book charges rather serious misstatement on Mme. Adam’s part 
in what she says regarding Michelet’s conduct toward his son. The 
lady felt strongly, and has expressed herself with scant restraint in 
several matters. For instance, she was an enthusiastic admirer of 
George Sand, and remarked to Hetzel, who had published some of her 
writings: ‘‘ They may blame Madame 
Sand, but they must not cast asper- 
sions upon her. I feel the conscious- 
ness of her thorough loyalty, and, if I 
may use the term, her thorough man- 
liness. Please inform her that I have 
never once suffered her to be accused 
in my presence of any dishonoring or 
unworthy act, however slight.” This 
may be friendly, perhaps, but is de- 
cidedly partizan. 

Mme. Adam's maiden name was 
Juliette Lambert. She was born at 
Verberie (Oise) in 1836, so is now 
nearly seventy. She married, young, 
a Positivist named Lamessine, who 
made her life most unhappy. She 
found August Comte’s ‘‘ very ponder- 
ous and very numerous volumes ex- 
ceedingly wearisome,” and took Pos- 
itivism in utter abhorrence, Made 
a widow, she married Edmond Adam, a man twenty years her senior. 
On his death in 1877 he left her a fortune, and she established the Vou- 
velle Revue. Her salon at this period was frequented by the greatest 
celebrities of the Republican party. 

Her warmest and most powerful friend in Paris was Mme. d’Angoult 
(‘Daniel Stern’’), a brilliant woman, who deserted her husband and 
child to elope with Liszt, by whom she had three children; two of them 
became later Madame von Biilow and Madame Emile Ollivier. Mme. 
d’Angoult had much to do with influencing Mme. Adam, and she and 
George Sand gave occasion to Mme. Adam’s first serious book, “ Les 
Idées Anti-Proudhoniennes.”’ 

One of her earliest triumphs in literature was a letter to Alphonse 
Kerr declaring that there was ‘‘a young and pretty woman in France 
who did not wear crinoline—herself.’’ Her father told her: ‘‘ At last, I 
see in this for the first time a promise of talent.” Her father evidently 
watched over her in many ways, as she says he never permitted her to 
wear corsets. Juliette was not so intellectual as to be insensible to her 
physical charms. When she went to Paris, she says: ‘‘ The only thing 
that distinguished me from other people was that my youthful presence 
was attractive. Mme. Récamier’s famous little chimney-sweeps became 
known tome.” She submitted one of her poetic ‘‘ inspirations" to Ber- 
enger, ‘‘ who read it, clasped his hands, and said: ‘ My child, you will 
never be a poet, but you may be a writer.’’’ She wrote no more poetry 
but did become a writer. 

Mme. Adam is avowedly a pagan. She says she is ‘‘a devoted 
Athenian ” in her tastes. She loathed Offenbach for making light of 
the gods, and adored Gliick’s ** Orphée aux Enfers.”’ 

While suggesting the femme forte, Mme. Adam seems to have had not 
a few feminine weaknesses. She was strong in her likes and dislikes 
and in their expression. Her paganism rather impresses one as a 
slightly childish pose. The book is more interesting in its matter than 
in its style, and well repays reading. 
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TWO WAYS OF VIEWING NATURE, 


THE MOUNTAINS. By Stewart Edward White. Cloth, 282 pp. Price, $1.50. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 
FAR AND NEAR. 


By John Burroughs. Cloth, 288 pp. Price, $1.10. 
iffin & Co. si 


Houghton, 
HE new vogue for nature study is well represented in these two 
volumes, which have appeared within a few days of one another. 

They illustrate admirably the two fundamental attitudes which 

men, or at least writers, take toward their environment outside town 
life. We may regard nature as something to carve at, to do things 
with, and only pause to gazeat her in the intervals of action; or we may 
be content, like Thoreau, to wait patiently for her moods, and watch he: 
































STEWART EDWARD WHITE. JOHN BURROUGHS, 
lovingly until we think her thoughts, feel with her feelings. The latter 
method may be entirely illusory, we may attribute to Dame Nature all 
sorts of feelings and emotions which are simply non-existent; but there 
is no doubt which method is the more effective for literary purposes, 
The “ pathetic fallacy,’’ as Ruskin calls it, nas never yet turned an imag- 
inative mind from attributing a soul to natural objects. 

There is little doubt which attitude Mr. White might be expected to 
take. His interest heretofore has been in the pioneer, the man who 
does things in the solitudes of nature, and now that he has given us a 
guide-book to the Sierras his attitude does not change. At least one- 
half of his book is devoted to methods of equipment, camp cookery, 
the horses, and the men that are to accompany him, the best ways of 
trapping game, and the like. All these are touched on witha light 
pen, and have the appropriate human interest to make them something 
more than mere guide-book patter. Interspersed with these are de- 
scriptions of pine-trees and cafions, giant oaks and golden trout, which 
border on imaginative description. But they are not studied in and for 
themselves. It is almost invariably Mr, White’s habit to think what 
man can do or make out of these things, and so his book is consist- 
ently of the active school of nature observers. 

How different is Mr. Burroughs! He is content to watch, and, one 
might almost say, worship. His book is really, like Mr. White's, a 
travel-book, telling of journeys to the extreme climates of Alaska and 
Jamaica; but, whether in the torrid or the arctic zone, Mr. Burroughs's 
attitude is always that of the passive observer. He wishes to express 
what nature feels, not what he feels about nature. This has naturally 
led him to that part of nature to which it is most appropriate to attrib- 
ute feeling—animate nature; and of this whole realm he is most in 
love with the bird, especially the little bird. He continues in this vol- 
ume the loving studies of the robin and the oriole with which he first at- 
tracted the notice of readers that read. Not that he does not observe 
men and things as well as birds and beasts, but there 1s a distinct change 
in his viewpoint between the two. It is safe to say that his book is 
worthy of his well-deserved reputation. Those who have known his 
former work will know what to expect init. Those who do not will find 
a pleasant surprise awaiting them. 


PURITAN AND SOUTHERNER. 


THE House OF FULFILMENT. By George Madden Martin. 
Ciwth, 379 pp. Price, $1.50. McClure, Phillips & Co. 

HOSE who have looked to this tale for a further display of the 
powers which its author made evident in the widely accepted 
‘‘Emmy Lou” stories must swallow many times their disap- 

pointment before they turn the last page of the book. There is here 
evinced no such insight into the processes of the child brain, no such 
sympathetic reading of the longings of a forlorn little heart. Indeed, 
there are times when the author seems about to enter into this her hap- 
piest vein, but on the threshold of each chance, with just a hint of 
powerrealized but not applied, as if to say ‘‘I could if I would, but I 
won't,” she turns aside to other phases of the story and leaves the 
reader stranded high in unrealized hopes. If there is ahint of ‘‘ Emmy 
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Lou,” it is only the hint, and the portion of the story which deals with 
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the childhood of the heroine is not so attractive as that which deals 
with her in Jater years. And it must be observed that at times the 
author seems by no means sure just 





which of two characters is to be her 
heroine, and when at last she decides 
on the younger but less magnetic of 
the two Blairs she is well past the 
middle of her book. The story con- 
cerns itself with the fortunes of a 
small group of persons belonging 
mainly to two families. The scenes 
are Southern, the action taking place 
in Louisville, Ky., and a small health 
resort in Florida, called Aden. In 
this setting the Blairs, descendants 
of a rigid Vermont stock, move as tho 
they had stepped from one of Miss 
Wilkins'’s New England communities, 
and the final interest in this episodic 
novel gathers around the love affair 
of Alexina Blair and William Leroy, 
an affair hinted at from the beginning 
but left undeveloped through two- 
thirds of the book. It is with something of an effort that the reader 
arises to the occasion and permits his affections to gather about the 
foolish young couple. They are neither so lovable nor so interesting 
as Harriet and her Colonel Rathbone, and one does not close the book 
with the sigh that betokens an intense heart interest. 














“GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN.” 


ANOTHER TALE OF THE DART. 


THE FARM OF THE DAGGER. By Eden Philpotts. Cloth, 297 pp. Price, 
$1.50. Dodd, Mead & Co. 








“THE same curious play of romantic fancy coupled with ciose char- 
1 has marked Mr. Philpott’s former stories is here 


acter study whic 
presented in full measure. The scenes also are laid in or around 
the locality which the author loves so well—Dartmoor and the river 
Dart—except that, the incidents taking place at the time of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, we are introduced 
to a typical Nantucket fisherman who 
plays a successful hand in the story 
and whom Mr, Philpotts treats very 
well. 
The motive of the story, however, 
is not atall new inthe author’s hands, 








for plot and denouement hinge upon 
the feud of two old-school English- 
men, the one a heavy, substantial 
farmer, master of Dagger Farm, the 
other a man of larger means and 
keener wit. The hatred between 
these two middle-class Englishmen 
would do discredit to any brace of 
medieval Italians or other gentlemen 
of the ancient feudal school. The 
machinery of the story, too, would fit 
in well with the same remote period, 

















fora daughter of the one and a nephew EDEN PHILPOTTS. 
of the other complicate matters by 
falling in love, and the means resorted to to break their wills were not 
new in the days of the Montagues and Capulets. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Philpotts manages to tella tale of absorbing inter- 
est and virile strength, all by grace of his being a born story-teller, a 
yarn-spinner in the best sense of the word. 


THE RAW MATERIAL OF AMERICAN CITIZEN- 
SHIP. 
IMPORTED AMERICANS. By Broughton Brandenburg. Cloth, 303 pp. Price, 
$1.60 net. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

R. BRANDENBURG and his wife have been successful in 

M penetrating regions in the life of the lower classes of this coun- 
try and Italy as strange and almost as unknown to most of us 

as the population of a newly discovered Antarctic coast. In the guise 
of Italian contadini they have lived in the slums of New York’s foreign 
quarters, traveled in the steerage with herds of strange nationalities 
returning to Europe, and associated with intending emigrants in their 
homes and haunts. They have passed through Ellis Island as Sicilian 
immigrants and have discovered the tricks and fraudulent devices by 
which ineligible foreigners have been enabled to establish a footing on 
these shores. The work has been thoroughly done, and the author isa 
clever, clear, and lively writer, He is both amusing and instructive, 
and his conscientious and laborious accuracy is shown not only in his 
description of personal experience and adventure, but especially in his 
final chapters on ‘ Legislation and Evasion,’’ ete.—a masterly résumé 
of the subject of immigration from a sociological and political stand- 
point. He believes ina careful restriction of immigration. A selec- 
tion should be made among intending emigrants at foreign ports by 
itinerant boards of two or three native-born Americans. This would 
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prevent the importation of foreign riffraff—criminals, foundlings, agita- 
tors, and degraded women. 

The work is illustrated by fifty-six reproductions of the author's 
original photographs, and must be looked upon as a memorable contri. 
bution to the solution of questions in which European governments are 
as deeply interested as is the Government of this country. 


THACKERAY AS A LETTER-WRITER. 


THACKERAY’S LETTERS TO AN AMERICAN FAMILY. With an introduction 
by Lucy D. Baxter. Cloth, 194 pp. Price, $1.00 The Century Company, 
ETTER-WRITING is said to be a forgotten art, but it was not 
le forgotten in the fifties when Thackeray was in New York pour. 
ing out streams of wit, good humor, and kindly feeling in the 
numberless notes and letters he wrote to his hospitable friends. The 
man who is sometimes looked upon as a cynic had an affectionate, even 
a susceptible heart, and in the confidential relationship of an intimate 
correspondent he never hesitated to express his feelingsin a way which 
showed them to be keen if not profound. The present work contains 
fifty-two of these playful, cheerful, sad, witty, or critical epistles, 
Young and old among those he loved in New York come in for a share 
of his notice, and some of the most characteristic letters he ever wrote 
are to be found in this beautifully printed collection. Several fac- 
similes of his handwriting and many of his pen-and-ink sketches are 
included here, and we are struck by the fact that much of his leisure 
time in England, and during his travels on the continent of Europe, 
must have been occupied in the production of these droll, graceful, 
sparkling, and affectionate lucubrations. Even his bad health, which is 
constantly alluded to in his letters, could not stale his infinite variety, 
and he remained to the last the gay and cheerful entertainer of those 
who were privileged to receive his letters, among the most favored of 
his correspondents being the American family who did so much to 
make his visits to this country cheerful and happy. 


KENTUCKY SHORT STORIES. 


CHRISTMAS EvE ON LONESOME. By John Fox, Jr. Cloth, 234 pp. Price, 
$1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

\ { R. FOX has prepared six fresh, vigorous stories for a Christmas 

M book, the title of which is also that of the initial tale. He still 

cleaves to that beloved Kentucky to which his preceding liter- 

ary efforts are not a little indebted for their well-merited success, 

When a writer is in love with a region and has absorbed it into his very 

blood he is apt to write something worth while about it. Mr. Fox is 

virile and graphic in dealing with Kentucky themes as John Lane Allen 
is tender and idyllic in handling them. 

Two of the stories have a humorous flavor, two deal with forgiveness, 
one with repentance, and the last concerns a small dog named Seton. 
Despite a fine sheep-killing episode, this is in the order of a ‘‘ real cun- 
ning little story,’’ with every indication of having been made for the 
Christmas trade. The raw chivalric Kentucky mountaineers and the 
hereditary tragic trend of a vendetta mark the longest, ‘‘The Last 
Stetson,’’ and the best of the stories, ‘‘ The Pardon of Becky Day.” 
Religion also plays a part in them, and in ‘* The Last Stetson ”’ proves 
stronger than the long-lived lusty hate between families. 

The first story, ‘‘Christmas Eve in Lonesome,” is full of appropriate 
color. A man who had been convicted through another’s treachery has 
been released and is making his way on Christmas eve to that other's 
cabin on Lonesome to enjoy the exquisite rapture of killing him. It is 
Christmas eve with all the trimmings that make it picturesque. But 
nobody in that region knows that it is Christmas, and the only Christmas 
eve the released convict is thinking 
about is the one of the year before 
when he had sat in his prison stripes 
and heard the chaplain give a sermon 
on peace and good-will among men, 
‘* Vengeance is mine! saith the Lord,”’ 
he had cried to vindictive prisoners. 
To which the burning hate in Buck's 
heart had. cried in inward dissent, 
‘“Mine!’? And now, pistol in hand, 
perched in a snowy apple-tree which 
enabled him to see the fire-lit interior 
of the cabin, amid the falling flakes 
and silence he waits until his man 
shall appear and be shot. What he 
sees in his enemy’s home while wait- 
ing may be left to the author to tell; 
but his heart grows soft and finally he 
lets himself down and goes away. 
Once he looks back at the fire-lit win- 
dow of the house, and once more he thought of the Star, and once more 
the chaplain’s voice came back to him. 




















JOHN FOX, JR. 


‘*©*¢ Mine!’ saith the Lord. ; 

‘“«fust how, Buck could not see with himself in the snow and him 
back there for life with her and the child, but some strange impulse 
made him bare his head. 

*** Yourn,’ said Buck, grimly. 

““* But nobody in Lonesome—not even Buck—knew that it was 
Christmas eve.’” 
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My Dear Str: 


(And this is addressed to the gentleman 
who is now reading it.) 

A man who is an acknowledged authority 
in the cigar business, recently said to a 
friend of mine: ‘\Sizvers’ Panetela Cigar ts a 
good cigar—better than I expected, and for 
the life of me I don't see how tt can be sold for 
the money.” 

I will tell him, as there are no secrets 
in my business. 


ke-orders—My cigars have to sell 





themselves. They are good enough 
to cause men, in constantly increasing 
numbers, to re-order them of their own 
volition, and they do. 

As an instance: One firm in New 
York has bought from me during the 
past two years an average of over one 
thousand cigars per month for their own 
and their employees’ smoking. The 
office of this firm, by the way, is within 
three minutes’ walk of three of the best 
retail cigar stores in the world. 

If I had to hunt up a new customer 
every time I make a sale it would put 
me out of business in a month, but re- 
orders, not once, but repeatedly, I must 
have and do receive in continually 
growing volume. 

The result is I have built up a con- 
stantly increasing patronage. — Inci- 
dentally I have sufficient standing 
orders for cigars, to be shipped on 
stated days of the month as they come 
around, to keep a small factory busy. 

Every cigar that I make is sold direct to 
the consumer in lots of a hundred or more 
at wholesale prices (there are no discounts 
to dealers or clubs, nor for any quantity), 
and is shipped from the factory in the best 
of condition without any rehandling. 





f 

| Shivers’ 
Panetela 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 





I manufacture every cigar that I sell, con- 
sequently £xow exactly what is in them. 


I do not retail cigars nor sell sample lots, 
It costs more to do so than to ship the 
original package, and in addition, one or two 
cigars is not a real test. Moreover, I might 
be charged with sending samples better than 
the goods prove to be. I ask smokers to 
give the actual cigars a fair trial, and if they 
are not pleased, to return the remain- 
der. I can afford to take back a few 
cigars. I cannot afford to have any 
one displeased. 

My theory at the start was that 
most men know and appreciate cigar 
values, and that they would sufficiently 
appreciate the difference between re- 
tail and wholesale cigar prices to go 
to the trouble of ordering cigars from 
me could I once induce them to give 
the cigars a fair trial. To get them 
tried—to get you to try them—is why 
I make my offer so broad and so 
liberal. What risk can you assume, 
provided, of course, that $5.00 per hun- 
dred is not more than you care to pay? 

My factory is close to the business 
center of the third largest city in the 
United States. 
tomers and friends. 


My Offer is: I will, upon request, 


* send one hundred 
Shivers’ Panetela Cigars on approval to a 
reader of The Literary Digest, express pre- 
paid. He may smoke ten cigars and re- 
turn the remaining ninety at my expense, if he 
is not pleased with them; if he is pleased, and 
keeps them, he agrees to remit the price, $5.00, 
within ten days. 


It is open to my cus- 





In ordering, please use business letter- 
head, or enclose business card, and state 
whether mild, medium or strong cigars are 
desired. 


Write me if you smoke. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, 906 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HE future cotton manufacturing, iron, 
coal, and oil center of the world ; agri- 
culturally and commercially prosperous and 


progressive ; practically free from labor 
troubles—offers the best locations for in- 
vestors, manufacturers, home-seekers, busi- 
ness men of all classes. One of the most 
important and promising cities in this fa- 
vored section of the country is 


KNOXVILLE 


in East Tennessee, now the scene of great 
activity in railroad construction and the es- 
tablishment of new enterprises. Knoxville 
is situated in a region of great and varied 
natural resources—coal, iron, zinc, lead, 
copper, marble, slate, timber, water-power, 
and the most fertile farm landsin the South. 
The climate is delightful, free from the 
rigors of the North and West and the de- 
pressing heat of the low country. 

You can learn all about the advantages 
offered in Knoxville, East Tennessee, and 
the whole South by subscribing for 


THE BUSINESS MAGAZINE 


the business man's publication, giving in 
each issue reliable information for investors, 
in illustrated articles on 


‘¢ Southern Towas, 
Resources and Development”’ 
and ideas and suggestions by the best 
writers on advertising, office and store man- 
agement, and other business topics, making 
it of great value to all who are engaged in 
business and all who expect to pursue a 

commercial life. 


a The price of the Business Magazine 
SPECIAL is One Dollar a year, Send us 50 cents 
, and we will put your name on our suk- 
OFFER scription list for six months, and mail 
————~ to you at once an illustrated booklet, 
‘Pacts for Investors and Homeseekers,’’ which contains 
articles and views of interest and value to any one who 
is looking Southward for a location for business or 
residence. It gives a list of minerals of commercial 
value, tells where they are found and the extent of de- 
posits ; treats of farming and manufacturing, and points 
out undeveloped resources and opportunities. ‘The 
rice of the booklet is 25 cents. It will cost you noth- 
ing if you take advantage of this offer. 


THE BUSINESS MAGAZINE CO. 
ee KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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Help your eyes 


‘Don’t handicap them by wearing 
shaky and uncomfortable eye- 
glasses. 


SHUR-ON 


Eye-glasses 
are built on an entirely 
new principle. Perfectly 
aenie and always in line. 
Hold tight without feel- 
ing tight. - 
All shapes at all opticians’, 
** Shur-On”’ on every pair. 


Send for Book 


that tells about the eyes and 
how to take care of them. Free 
for the name of your optician. 
E. Kirstein Sons Co., Department E, 
Established 1864. hester, N. ¥. 
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“The Three Prisoners.’—W. H. Shelton. (A. S. 
Barnes & Co., $1.25.) 

“The Search.”—E. P. Weaver. (A. S. Barnes & 
Co., $1.25.) 


“Dames and Daughters of the French Court.”— 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co., $1.50 net.) 
** Mary’s Garden and How it Grew.”—Frances Dun- 


can. (Century Company, $1.25.) 
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Estes & Co., $1.25.) 
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Compiled by May E. South- 
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“yor Salads.””—Compiled by May E. Southworth. 
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“A Book of 
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“The Undercurrent.””— Robert Grant. (Charles | 
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“A Guide to Parsifal.’—Richard Aldrich. (Oliver 
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“Guthrie of the Times.” 
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For his Book Catalog No. 43, comprising recent English 
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ties, State, County, and local histories, etc. 

MAILED FREE 


F. M. MORRIS, The Book Shop 
171 Madison Street, Chicago 
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Model ‘* Classique,” Style 309, 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Distinguished by a tone of rare brilliancy, 
sweetness and volume, an action touch delicate, 
light and enduring, and tune-staying qualities 
than which no higher standard has ever been 
reached. 


HOW TO BUY. 





If we have no dealer near you we will 
quote factory prices, sell on deferred 


| payments (12, 24 or 36 months’ time to complete purchase if 


desired), and at whatever distance you live supply you as 
easily and safely as if you lived in Boston. Old pianos 
taken in exchange. Catalogue with pictures of our at- 
and valuable information mailed 
promptly if you will write us. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COSIPANY 
121 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BACKED BY A 
MACHINE OF MERIT 


Why emphasize just one good 
point about The Smith Premier? 
The man who buys this, The 
World’s Best Typewriter, be- 
comes the owner of equally 
distributed excellencies in the 
most modern of writing ma- 
chines. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥., U. 8. A. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


JOURNALISM 


STORIES FROM OUR STUDENTS 


HARRY B. TIERNEY gets $2 a line for verse. 
Won two gold medals from Royalty this year. 

D. B. VAN NAME receives more salary than ever 
dreamed of before taking our instruction. : 
GRAHAM B. SMEDLEY won the year’s prize, 
worth $2/0, for best legal essay, University of Va. 
TWO THOUSAND have increased their earning 
capacity (0 to 80 per cent. Young woman formerly 
earned $7 a week sewing, now earns $35 a wee 
writing. 

ONE HUNDRED STUDENTS earned $90,000 in 
three years. 

TWO YOUNG WOMEN graduates sent by news 
associations tothe two big National Conventions. 
STORIES formerly rejected now sold regularly by 
our students. They know how. 


YOU LEARN AT HOME BY MAIL 


Send 10c. for SAMPLE LEs-| Our courses adopted by 
SONS and plans. leading Universities. 


COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, 93 Perin Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 
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The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 
Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. 
& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 
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CURRENT POETRY. 
A Vagrant’s Epitaph. 
By THEODORE ROBERTS. 


Change was his mistress, Chance his counselor. 
Love could not keep him. Duty forged no chain 

The wide seas and the mountains called to him, 
And gray dawns saw his camp-fires in the rain! 


Sweet hands might tremble !~Ay, but he must go. 
Revel might hold him for a little space, 

But turning, past the laughter and the lamps, 
His eyes must ever catch the luring face. 


Dear eyes might question !—Yea, and melt again. 
Rare lips, a-quiver, silently implore, 

But ever he must turn his furtive head 
And hear the other summons at the door. 


Change was his mistress, Chance his counselor. 
The dark firs knew his whistle up the trail. 
Why tarries he to-day ?—And yesternight 
Adventure lit her stars without avail ! 
—From Scribner's Magazine. 





The Forerunners. 


By FLORENCE WILKINSON, 


In the first sleep-watch of the night 
With dreams that flit and hesitate, 

Hark for the tokens of our flight ;— 
Lost voices seeking each his mate; 


A hurrying step upon the road, 
A knock, a cry, but only one, 

So heed it not, for it shall be 
Forgotten with the morning sun. 


These are the tokens of our flight, 
We, nameless ones who go before, 

Who knock to call a comrade soul 
And find no latch at any door. 


That drifting smoke across the plain, 
That footfall fading by the sea, 

Perchance our camp-fires dying out, 
Our passionate steps no more to be. 


The haunting echo and its grief, 

The vagrant red of autumn leaf 
Luring you on from hill to hill, 

That vagrant red, that wandering sigh, 
It is the life-blood that we spill. 


Yet we are nameless before God, 
We have nor grave nor epitaph, 
And where we perished of our thirst, 
Yea, where there was no drop to quaff, 
A spring shall gush from our dead bones 
And full-fed ones sit down and laugh. 
From McClure’s Magazine, 


Time. 


By THEODOSIA GARRISON. 
When I think sometimes of old griefs I had, 
Of sorrows that once seemed too harsh to bear, 
And youth's resolve to never more be glad, 
I laugh—and do not care. 


When I think sometimes of the joy I knew, 

The gay, glad laughter ere my heart was wise, 
The trivial happiness that seemed so true, 

The tears are in my eyes. 


Time—Time the cynic—how he mocks us all! 
And yet to-day I can but think him right. 
Ah heart, the old joy is so tragical 
And the old grief so light. 








—From The Reader Magazine. 
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“Stop that, you Stupid Renovator 


—you’ve opened my splendid OsTERMOOR. Don’t you know yet that the OsTERMOOR 
never needs remaking? Sew it right up again and put it back in the sun where you found 
it. A sun bath is all it 
requires, It is those dirty 
hair mattresses back 

of the house that I 
want made 

over.” 
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ze A sun- 
~ bath will renovate 
it because the 


Ostermoor Mattress ] A 


(Express Charges Prepaid—Anywhere) 


is dui/t (not stuffed) with a product of Nature as pure as Nature herself—treated and prepared by a 
mixture of brains and machinery in a way that has made OsTERMOOR the mattress far excellence— 
moisture-proof, dust-proof, germ-proof, vermin-proof—everlastingly resilient, soft and fresh. OsTERMOOR, 
the only mattress that never requires renovating and renewing—an occasional sun-bath its only renovator, 
and under no condition does it sag or become lumpy or uneven. “ The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.” The proof of the mattress is in the sleeping. We allow you to sleep on it 30 nights free, and 
refund your money if you are not satisfied ix every way. Read the guarantee. 


Beautiful 136-Page Book FREE 








ia . If you ask, we will send you our handsome, beauti- ; ’ . 
Regular Sizes and Prices. fully illustrated book, ‘S The Test of Time ”—136 pages 30 Nights FREE Trial 
2 feet 6 inches wide, $8 35 of interesting information and valuable suggestions for Sleep on the OsTER- 
25 Ibs. r the sake of comfort, health and success—with over 200 MOOR thirty nights free, 
8 feet wide, 30 Ibs. 10.00 fine illustrations. Write for it now while it is in mind. 


3 feet 6 inches wide. 
ast.” 1.70 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. 13.35 **OSTERMOOR ” and our trade-mark label sewn the equal in cleanliness, 
e onthe end. Show them you can’t and won't be bility 5 eben 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 15.00 fooled. ‘Jt must be Ostermoor.” Mattress durability and comfort 
45 tbs. sent by express, prepaid, the same day check of any $50 hair mattress 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 


is received. ever made, you can get 
Express Charges Prepaid. 


In two parts, 50 contact, | OSTERMOOR & CO., 119 Elizabeth St., NewYork | Your money back by re- 


- turn mail—‘*‘no ques 
Special sizes at special prices. Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal tions asked.” 


and if it is mot even all 


Look Out! Dealers are trying to sell the you have hoped for, if 
**just-as-good”"’ kind. Ask to see the name you don’t believe it to be 
































A CHARMING VILLA 


with woodland grounds extending more than half a mile 
on the Washington & Richmond Railway is offered for 
sale on accommodating terms. The mansion is 
Spacious, having a hundred rooms, while the ample cor- 
nidors and verandas cover a total of eighteen thousand 
Square feet. It is three hours from Washington 
and twelve minutes from Richmond, with good 
tailroad service, a dozen trains stopping daily at the 
t entrance. he grounds are handsome, well 
wooded, and stocked with game, including some fifty 
deer, e buildings are nearly new, substantial and 
well furnished, and the place as it stands isa delightful 
me, or is suitable for a country club-house, or a high- 
college, or an all-the-year-round resort. Price 
000. For particulars address: OWNER, Forest 
Lodge, Glen Allen, Va. 





|____ AMERICAN REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 914 Dun Building, New York City J 
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|New York 


Interest Guaranteed 


Invest in 


Immediate Returns Oo 











HE Certificates issued by the AMERICAN REAL Estate Company afford investors an opportunity to share in 
T the great and certain profit-earning power of carefully selected New York real estate without themselves 
assuming the responsibilities connected with the ownership of metropolitan realty. The G@¢ interest ts 
guaranteed and payable semi-annually by coupons at the Chemical National Bank, New York. The principal 
is also guaranteed, and is repayable in full to the holder of the Certificate at maturity, ten years from date of 
issue. Sold at par and issued for any amount from $100 upward, in even hundreds. The AMERICAN REAL “STATE 
CoMPANY was founded in 1888, and has proved its ability to pay 6¢ interest by earning and payi that 
rate to thousands of certificate-holders for more than sixteen years, and jn addition accumulating Assets of over 
$6,200,000, including Capital and Surplus of more than $1,000,000. 


Write for literature giving full information 








'Send for this new YORK BUREAU OF REVISION. 


Ze Print your own cards, circulars, é&c- Make your novel, poem, essay, monograph, as good as 
(Zé Press $5. Small newspaper press $15 | you can—then send it to the Bureau to be made even bet- 
Money saver. Print for others, big profits. | ter, Skilled Revision; letters of detailed Criticism. 
Typesetting easy, printed rules sent. | Established in 180—unique in position and success. Dr. 
rite to makers for catalog, presses, type | Titus M. Coan, 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Circular M. 
paper, &c, THE PRESS CO., HERIDEN, CONN. 
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PERSONALS. 
The Hon. William E. 


Secretary of the Navy under President Arthur, relates 


Too Long. Chandler, 


this incident of Assistant-Surgeon Ver Mulen. 


story as printed in Harfer’ 


The 


Weekly runs as follows: 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


That officer was 6 feet 4 inches in height, a fact that 


occasioned him much discomfort when he was serving 
on the old Penobscot, the height of the vessel between 
decks being only 5 feet and 8 inches. As Surgeon Ver 
Mulen considered the matter, he remembered that 
long letters to the Navy Department were not always 
given that prompt attention he thought should be 
afforded in the present instance, so he determined to 
approach the authorities in a manner novel enough to 
impress them with the gravity of the situation. 
addressed his superior officer in this wise: 


So he 


“ The Honorable the Secretary of the Navy: 


“Sir: Length of Surgeon 6 feet 4; height of ward- ; 


room, 5 feet 8. Respectfully, 
E.C. VER MULEN, 
Assistant Surgeon, U.S. N.” 
“ Shortly after, the Navy Department detached Ver 
Mulen “ until such time as a more suitable ship could 
be found for his assignment.” 


The Prince and the Professor.— The French 
professor of Prince Henry of Prussia, says the Lon- 
don 7ruth, one day read to him the following exer- 


cise for translation : 


“Sovereign ladies 


have not 
] 


merely an air of majesty, but a gracious deportment | 


peculiar to them.” The Prince laid down his pen, and 


raised his hand. 


“Have you any remark to make?” asked the 
teacher. “ Only this: 
teach me to be truthful?” 


teach you truthfulness.” 


“ Certainly, I wish to 


Do you, or do you not, wish to | 


“Let me tell you, then, that 


Ihave known sovereign ladies all my life, and never | 


noticed in them any majesty, or peculiar grace of de- 
portment. Quite the contrary. Ought we not, there- 
fore, to omit the phrase you have just read?” The 
professor said that he respected the scruples of his 


pupil. He could not, however, correct an exercise 


book which had been carefully inspected before being | 


set down on the list for study. Besides, the taste of a 
boy of twelve differed from that of an adult. He 
might hereafter see majesty and grace where he now 
sees none. Henry took up his pen and wrote out the 
phrase in French. He then uttered a groan and ob- 
served: “It’s an awful shame to foist such books 
upon us.” 

. . 

Current Events. 








Foreign. 
Russo-JAPANESE WAR. 


October 31.—Despatches from Mukden state that 
*ield- Marshal Oyama has received reinforce- 
ments of from 40,000 to 60,000 men, and is ad- 
vancing in several directions ; it is evident that 
another great battle will soon be fought south of 
Mukden. Fighting continues at Port Arthur, 
where the Japanese have won several positions 
close to the inner lines; General Stoessel, it is 
reported, has given up all hope of holding the 
fortress. 


November 2.— Russia and England are completing 
details of plans for the North Sea inquiry; Ad- 
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Pay VYoe@s« o's e 
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Cents 


$25 upward, withdrawable 
on 30 days’ notice. 

Investments bear earnings 

from day received to day 

withdrawn. 

~—— by New York 
nking Department. 








U 
O mortgages on suburban 
homes owned by ambitious 
wage-earners, paying all in- 
terest and part principal 
monthly. You would choose 
such investments for safety. 
We put them within your 
reach, paying 5 per annum 
on sums large or small from 
day of receipt to date of with- 
drawal. Conservative inves- 
tors will appreciate a plan 
affording all thesecurity and 
profit without the annoyance 
of individual mortgage loans. 
Write for particulars. ‘ 
Assets, - - = = $1,700,000 
Surplus and Profits, $160,000 
Industrial Savings & Loan Co, 
1139 Broadway, New York. 
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Save Money by Factory-to-Family Dealing 


With every purchase of a $10.00 assortment of Larkin Soaps and our other Pro- 
ducts, you receive, in a $10.00 LARKIN PREMIUM, the saved profits and expenses 
of middlemen, To be a Larkin customer is to enjoy double retail value for each 
dollar paid for 


Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Flavoring Extracts 





























" 


eS and other Household Necessities— 
the Larkin Products, Larkin qual- 
ity is today a recognized standard 
of excellence—the result of twenty- 
nine years of wide and practical 
experience in combining the best 
that skill and science can produce. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 
EASILY OBTAINED 


Larkin Premiums make estima- 
ble Holiday, Wedding and Birth- 
day gifts. Larkin Premiums please 
and endure; their thorough work- 
manship and finish are apparent. 

Anyone can easily earn either of these two, or any of 
a hundred other $10.00 Larkin Premiums, by selling 
$10.00 worth of Larkin Soaps and other Products to 
friends and neighbors. Thus many homes are com- 
pletely furnished without cost. 











MUSIC CABINET No. 5 


Polished veneer of Oak 
or genuine Mahog- 
any. Undecorated 
door, if preferred. 

Free with $10.00 worth 
of Larkin Products. 





THE FAMOUS 
CHAUTAUQUA DESK No. 6 
Solid Oak. Polished finish. 
Free with $10.00 worth of 
Larkin Products. 


THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL—MONEY REFUNDED 


Absolute satisfaction assured to Larkin customers. All money 
refunded if any Larkin Product or Premium is 
sm not satisfactory after thirty days’ trial. If you 
| wish to order $10.00 worth of Soaps and other 
Products immediately, and leave selection to 
| us, we guarantee your approval. 


Al 
“|| Send for Premium List No. 72—Over 600 Premiums 


| A complete Larkin Premium List and booklet of 
Larkin Products will be sent, postpaid, on request. 


Larkin Co. 
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LARKIN 


TUQUID DENTIFRICE 












Twenty-nine acres in Factories— 
still growing. 


ESTABLISHED, 1875. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











Complete plans and list of materials to build a 
$300 Cottage, suitable for a Bungalow or Home, and 
Twelve Months’ Subscription to JEWELL’s AMERICAN 
Homes, an Up-to-the-Times, Two Dollars-and-fifty- 
cents-per-Year Monthly Magazine, which will be 
mailed on receipt of this Advertisement and One 
Dollar Fifty Cents in either Silver Certificate, Post 


CUT ME OUT. 
ONE DOLLAR Office or Express Money Order. (No stamps or per 
* sonal checks accepted.) Remember this offer is 


JEWELL'S AMERIGAN HOMES. <<. 


readers of THE LITERARY 
WM. CLARKE JEWELL, Publisher accompanied by this adver 





DIGEST, and money must be 
315 Madison Avenue NEW YORK CITY _ tisement. 


Readers of Taz Lrrerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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HE chief consideration in buying a dia- 
}f mond is not the price quoted, but the real 
value of the goods offered, which is de- 
termined by the greatest briiliancy, the purest 
color, perfection in cut, shape and polish. 
These high qualities you-will find in our goods. 
Any article illustrated in our catalogue will 
be sent by express without charge for your 
examination. 


Our Terms are 20 per cent. 
down and 10 per cent. 
per month. 


Transactions strictly confidential. 
Every purchase fully guaranteed. 
Liberal Exchanges. 


Weare the Oldest Diamond House in 
the trade, having been established since 1843, 
and the fact that we import diamonds in the 
rough state and cut and polish them in our 
own lapidaries enables us to supp) the finest 
gems at a saving of 15 to 2 her zent: 


rite for our new catalogue, Edition 13—a 
Diamond Authority. Sent Free. 


















J.M.LYON&CO. 
65.67.69 NASSAU ST.NEW YORK 











* Rapid changes of temperature, especially 
with increased humidity and raw winds, 
are always dangerous. To overcome them 
man conserves the heat of his body with 
woolen underclothes.”’ 


—New York Herald Editorial. 

Now Jseger’s Woolens are admittedly a 
class by themselves. With this truly Sani- 
tary Underwear to your skin you will have 
the best protection possible against any and 
all changes of weather You will also enjoy 
asense of bodily comfort and vigor unknown 
before. 





Booklets and Samples Free. 


Dr. Jaeger’s $. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores: 


en 306 Fifth Ave. 
New York: 157 Broadway 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. 
Boston: 230-232 Boylston St. 
Philadelphia : 15:0 Chestnut St, 
Chicago : 82 State St. 







Agents in all 
Principal Cities 
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miral Dewey may be asked to become an arbi- | 
trator. The coroner’s jury at Hull renders a} 
verdict that the fishermen who lost their lives | 
in the North Sea affair were killed by “ shots fired 
without warning or provocation from certain 
Russian war-vessels ” ; the testimony shows that 
no other foreign or British war-ships were 
sighted, and that no Japanese were on board 
the fishing-fleet. 


November 3.— Reports from Chefu say that the Ja 
anese have occupied new positions which will 
enable them to make a final assault on Port 
Arthur whenever they are ready. Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky’s war-ships arrive at Tangier, | 
Morocco, escorted from Vigo by British cruisers. 


November 4.—Despatches from Chinese sources re- 
garding the fate of Port-Arthur are conflicting, 
reports saying that the fighting continued on 
November 3, with the entire northeastern line of 
forts in the possession of the Japanese. 


November 5.—The Baltic fleet sails westward from 
Tangier. Russia accepts the English draft of 
the Anglo-Russian convention to appowt an 
international commission of inquiry into the 
North Sea incident ; the commission is to consist 
five members and will hold its sessions in | 

aris. 





November 6.—The armies of General Kuropatkin 

and Marshal Oyama continue to confront each 

other south of Mukden, occasionally exchanging 

shots; Kuropatkin reports the repulse of an 
attack on his right flank. 


| OTHER ForREIGN NEws. 


November 1.— Prince Mirsky, Russian Minister of 
the Interior, sets November 14 for a consultation 
with local district officials on needed reforms. 

Turkey begins negotiations for the establishment 
of an Ottoman legation to the Vatican. 


November 3.—The Hungarian Diet reject a resolu- 
tion calling for cooperation with the United 
States to end the war in the:Far East. 

Domestic. 


POLITICAL. 





October 31.—Judge Parker addresses a large audi- 
ence in New York; he is cheered for twenty 
minutes. The judge attacks Chairman Cortel- | 
you and reiterates that the trusts are contribu- 
ting to the Republican campaign fund. 


November 1.— Senator Lodge, at Newark, N. J., re- 
plies to Judge Parker’s New York speech. 

Judge Parker in speeches at Newark and Jersey 
City attacks the policy of expansion and de- 
clares that the trusts are supporting the Repub- 
lican party. 

November 2.—Senator Fairbanks, in Indiana, de- 
clares that the personal attacks made on the 
President are an attempt to draw the attention 
of the voters from the record of the Democratic 
porte he denies Judge Parker’s charges against 

Ar. Cortelyou. 


November 3.— Judge Parker makes four speeches in 
Connecticut ; Ee denounces the trusts, and de- 
clares that all of them, including the Standard 
Oil Company, support the Republican ticket. | 

Secretary Wilson, answering Farker’s charges, 
declares that Chairman Cortelyou does not 
collect, handle, nor disburse campaign funds. 


‘The chairman of the Populist National Commit- 
tee states that his campaign fund is under $1,800. 
Thomas E. Watson, candidate for President on 
the Populist ticket, declares that he is paying 
his own way in this campaign. 





November 4.— President Roosevelt, in a signed state- 
ment, emphatically denies the charges that the 
Republican party is blackmailing corporations 
for Republican campaign funds; he Fon cnmetd 

| the accusation as “ monstrous” and “a wicked 
falsehood.” 





Governor Odell, of New York, declares in a speech 
that Judge Parker owned $20,000 worth of Ship- 
building Trust stock. 





The Giant Heater 
applied to central draught re 


lamp, gas jct (open flame 
or mantle burner), artiti- 
cial or natural gas, will 
heat any ordinary room 
comfortably in zero 
weather, giving Heat and 
Light at no Additional 

st. No ashes, no 
OnLamp trouble, clean and odor- 








On Gas Jet 
less, thoroughly circulates and purifies 
e Easily applied and ornamental, Just the 
thing for sick room, bath, bedroom, den or office. 
Send for booklet and testimonials. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money Polished Brass, $1.50 


the air. 


Price complete, carriage prepaid, 


refunded after ten days’ trial Nickel Plated, $2.00 


a 





THE 6l ANT HEATER C0., 664 Monmouth St., Springfield, Nass. 


November 5.—] udge Parker, in a speech in Brooklyn, 





WIRE AND WIRELESS 
| TELEGRAPHY 


| THIS HANDSOME AND ARTISTICAL- 
LY PRINTED BOOK contains technical 
information which everybody should know; both 
| young and old, experienced and inexperienced. 

It describes the history of the electric telegraph | 
from its birth to the present time. Many illus- 
trations and wiring diagrams have been added, | 
making the systems understood by everybody. | 

SENT UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE 








At the same price no others contain so much | Cloth cover, $1.00. Paper cover, 50c. 


Sold as the Krementz Plated Collar Button. 


Easily buttoned, easily unbuttoned. Stays but- 
toned. Booklet for postal giving much informa- 
ton, Krementz & Co., 63 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


Readers of THE LITERARY VIGEST arc asked to mention te publication when 


E. B. MOORE PUB. CO. 


Springfield, Vermont 
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Tabard 


i In 


COFFEE 


You can now have coffee equal to 
the famous Yemen of the courts 
of Turkey and Persia; not one 














thing one day and something else 
the next. The Tabard Inn Coffee 
Maker does the work. It is so 
simple that a child can make as 
good coffee as a hotel chef. It fits 
any coffee- or tea-pot. It is made 
of rolled copper, silver plated. 





TABARD 
INN 


COFFEE 
MAKER 








AS USED 
ON TEA-POT 











Makes excellent coffee almost as 
quickly as a camera snaps a picture. 
Uniform in quality and strength. 
No boiling ; no waste; no eggs; no 
coffee dregs; no bitter taste; and 


always piping hot. All in one 
piece with lid additional. Price 


$1.25, delivered to any address. 


To introduce Tabard Inn Coffee, we will send this 
Coffee Maker and a sample of coffee prepaid for ONE 
DOLLAR. Enclose One Dollar, check, express, or 
money order, and ad¢cress 


THE TABARD INN FOODCOMPANY 
1611 Chestnut St., Dept. D, Philadelphia 
















the Loftis System and make 65 or oO 

the work of 8100. You may select any “™ 
Diamond or Watch from our Christmas =“™ 
Catalogue and have it sent on approval. If you Ii 
and want to keep it, pay one-fifth of the ee and send 
the balance to us in eight equal monthly payments. 
Guarantee with every Diamond. Exchanges allowed at 
any time. We have boon awarded the Geld Medal at 
the St. Louis Universal Exposition in competition with 
exhibitors from all over the world. Please write for 
Illustrated Catalogue. RS coste nothing to examine our 

Ww express charges. 

rr 4 - CO Diamond Cutters and 
LOFTIS BROS. & es Manufacturing Jewelers. 


Dept. 1-41, 92 to 98 State St,, Chicago, Lil. 














FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send forour liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, 

writing to advertisers. 
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“Elastic” Library Equipment 


Physicians, Attorneys, Teachers, 
Writers, Ministers, Bankers, 
Librarians and Secretaries find 
The Globe Wernicke “ Elastic”’ 
Desk and Book Case Units 
peculiarly adapted to their 
professional requirements. 
Write for Catalog M-104 


The Globe“Wernicke Co. 


For Professional Offices 


Our unexcelled factory facilities, the 
largest in the world, enable us to 
furnish “‘ Elastic” library equip- 
ment of the highest quality, and 
at the lowest price. Carried in 
stock by over 700 agencies. 

Shipped on approval, freight paid, 

where we are not represented. 

NEW YORK BOSTON 


380-382 Broadway 91-93 Federal St. 
CHICAGO LONDON 
CINCINNATI 224-228 Wabash Ave. 7 Bunhill Row 























in reply to President Roosevelt’s statement to | 
the public, declares that he had instructed his 
campaign managers at the outset to solicit and 
accept no aid from trusts; he asserts that the | 
President’s statement was not a denial of 
the allegations concerning Mr. Cortelyou and 
the trusts. 


The campaign is practically closed in all the States. 
OTHER Domestic News. 


November 1.— Secretary Hay and the French Am- 
bassador sign a treaty of arbitration between 
this country and France. 


PRESENT WRITING President Roosevelt issues a proclamation ap- 
shantd be dons withs Z pointing November 24 as Thanksgiving Day. 


The Baldwin air-ship is given a third successful 
test at the St. Louis Exposition, being guided 


e s Z é 
Dixon's Z at will, tor half an hour, with and against the 


wind. 


Sa . 
The desirable qualities are 
strongly linked together in 


H & R Revolvers 





} 


: November 2. The State Department receives word 
5 from St. Petersburg indicating that passports of | 


American Hebrew citizens traveling in Russia 
The New Indelible Pencil are likely to be recognized soon. | 


CK November 3.—President Roosevelt sends congratu- | 
WRITES BLA lations to President Amador on the first anni- | 


COPIES PURPLE 2 versary of the independence of Panama. 


November 4.— Negotiations are now being made for 
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makes a better copy than copying ink— 






































eee © See 007 ike Gt. ante an arbitration treaty between the United States 
extra tough and smooth, carry fine point Zs and Germany. 
Suitable for invoices jading bills, cor- £ 4 Ra x ' : : Ss 
respondence—anything you want to keep F | November 5.—-The textile council at Fall River, | 
for future reference. Sold by stationers, Mass., refuses to adopt the recommendation of | 
with or without nickeled a : its executive committee in regard to naming a 
saee o Lone ot tee ctor ceed yee. “ joint committee to investigate the manufacturers’ | 
Write for copy, free. | statement that they could not afford to pay the | 
- ‘ rate of wages in force before the recent cut. 
ept. U 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., REPL RENN BI Beer OP Used 
Jcrsey City, N. J. OUTLINES ; 
sg heaggag with the 
CHESS. aa hice ere 
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| [All communications for this Department should be gE Prints. 
addressed : ‘‘ Chess-Editor, LirERARY ee et 
FRENCH—GERMAN || ” 00 
rae | DIGEsT.”’} 
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Problem 999. Address 
Spoken, Taught and Mastered : 
Through the | Composed especially for THE LiTERARY DIGEST Art Study 
, Department 
LANGUAGE By H. W. Barry, Boston, B.U.T 


PHONE- Problem-editor of the Brooklyn Lag/e. 201 Clarendon 


( Mine 
| . . * 

METHOD | Black—Five Pieces. : St., Boston 
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Se Practical Linguistry eae 
Produces a rafe, white, 
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2 EXAC {UNCIATION OF Ym Vf Wi), a PRE] Or clectricity. 100-candle power 
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EACH WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice at a cost of 2c per week. 
several times a day at spare moments gives a thorough y 


mastery of conversational Freneh, German, or Spanish. } .. i W/ W 
Send for te ls, bookl t, and letter. } YU 
International “Language- Phone M ethod || wy a a - = me 
etropolis iZ-y way an it., N.Y. | Wy Vy 4 Y y Vy, 


ade in over 100 different styles— 
every one warranted. nts wanted 
No dirt, smoke. or odor. Everywhere. | 
THE BEST LIGHT COMPANY. 
92 E. 5th St., Canton, Ohio 
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Copiesfrom typewrittenoriginal, Moore’s Floor Wax 
ied yn White Seven Fs Mowr's Patent Rests 
-. ; d for FREE 
jth: Pry Pras 1 | 6q1; 1Q03bpr; 8; 2BS4; 281k illustented CATALOGUE 
discount of 3 or $5 net |6P1;4K3. E. B. MOORE @ CO. 


THE FELIX A. BAUS DUPLICATOR Co. : . 
Daus Building, 111 Jehn St., New York City. | White mates in two moves. 76 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Problem 1,000. 
Dedicated to the Chess-editor and Solvers of 
THE LITERARY DIGEST 
By MuRRAY MARBLE, WORCESTER, MAss. 
Clack—Ten Pieces. 
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White— Nine Pieces. 
b353; B2p1p2;3pp3; 3kir2;1pRP3P; 
6p1;3RipK1;153Bz2. 
White mates in three moves. 
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Composer of our 1,000th Problem. 


An Appreciation from a Distinguished 
Expert. 
PHILADELPHIA, October 27, 1904. 
Chess-editor of Tue LITERARY DiGEsT. 
My dear Sir: I thank you for the honor of your 
request to express my opinion of your problem No. 
1,000, of which you have given me a private view. Ac- 
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When Grantwas President 
. Thirty YearsAgo 


We Began Making 


) LaReclama 


Pure Havana 


Cigars 


Brea ett 2. 
= 












Ly — 


Full Weight 


DONT BOTHER SENDING CASH 


Simply write to us on your business letterhead 
five inch, 


Resagos Havana Cigars «iVick. 


These large, mild and mellow cigars, made of fine Havana tobaccos, are rich tasting and rich 
looking. We were the first factory in America to eliminate the expense and incidental profits of 
traveling salesmen and dealers by selling direct to discriminating individual smokers and clubs. 
On our books today are customers who have been dealing with us continuously from the time we 
started. Could we have retained their trade; could we have held the thousands and thousands of 
other men who obtain their entire supply from us, if our cigars were not superior to any com- 
peting brand? Our customers tell us that in size, looks and aroma our Resagos are superior to any 
ten-cent cigar for sale by dealers. 


UNPARALLELED CIGAR OFFER to Introduce Us to You 


We want your patronage, and are willing to bear the entire expense of proving to you the 
luxury and economy of La Reclama Resagos Havana Cigars, All you need to do is write us, 
sending your letterhead or business card, stating color you prefer, aad we will send. fifty of our 
cigars, Express Prepaid. Sample them, and if you do not like them, send the remainder back 
to us and we will pay the express without question. If you like them, send us $2.00, and we 
will have your patronage for all time tocome. ‘ Smokers’ Guide,” showing twenty-five varie- 
ties of fine cigars at money-saving prices, sent to all. 

Testimonials from every part of the country reach us every day similar to these: — 

MR. GEORGE RICHARDS, Security Trust Co., Rochester: “* The finest thing I ever saw for the money.” 

MR. HUGH YOUNG, Pres. Federal Nat. Bank, Pittsburg: ‘‘ Resagos are the best smoke for the least money 
that I know of.’’ 

Mr. F. C. CAMPBELL, Detroit, General Agent, Union Central Life Ins. Co., of Cincinnati: “I have often 
bought 10 cents straight and two-for-a-quarter cigars which were not as satisfactory." 


- The Old LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY, 19090 First Avenue 
~ 
% OF FiitiLecce prices 


Established 1875. New York City 
Expert Cigarmakers of America. Refer: Union Exch. Bank,Fifth Ave., New York, Dun, Bradstreets. 
5 0 Hereafter we will give to the public 
direct in full all teachers’ and dealers’ disccunts 


on violins, guitars, mandolins, and 
other stringed instruments. Our standard 
Lewis Orchestra No. 1 violin (worth easily 
$25 to $30 among dealers; listed in our cata- 
logue for years at $21) now $10.50 net direct 
toyou. Other values from $3.50 to $125and 
upward. We are the largest and oldest 
exclusive stringed instrument house in the | 
U. S8., and import direct from our own | 
workshops in Eisleben, Germany, and 
| . Padua, Italy. Ten days’ free trial of 
| any instrument. Write for catalogue. WM. LEWIS & | 
| SON, 214 B, Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Hl. 
OvuR SPECIALTY: Strings for the professional trade. 


oe | 


DO YOU WANT CASH 


FOR YOUR 


Real Estate or Business ? 
Ican getitfor you. Send me full deserip- 
tion and lowest cash price. My methods 
differ from all others. My office is bead- 
quarters forcash buyers. Makes no differ- 
ence where you are located. Write to-day. 
Established 1881. Bank references. 


FRANK P. CLEVELAND | 
Real Estate Expert, 7828 Adams Express Bidg., Chicago 


tT 


and we will send 
you a box of 50 











































A 
Learn the Truth 


Do you know 


















that the main cause of unhappi- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and. shown by court 
records to be ignorance of the 
laws of self and sex? 


Lliustrated 


Contains in one volume— 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husbaad Should Have. 
>» Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Shouki Have 
—Ry William H, Walling, A. M., M. D. 
New Edition, Enlarged and tlustrated, Rich 
Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, $2.00. 
Write for “ Other People’s Opinions " and Table of Contents, 
also 100-page illustrated catalogue of books of merit—F KR EE. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. PHILADELPHIA 














urned Out $3012 


worth of plating in two weeks, writes M. L. Smith of 
Pa. (used small outfit), Rev. Geo, P. Crawford writes, 
made $7.00 first day, J. J.S. Mills, a farmer, writes, 
can easily make $5.00 day plati: Thos. Parker, 
school teacher 21 years, writes, “I made 99.95 
profit one day, $9.35 another.” Plating 

q 
Everybody has tableware, waiches, jew- 
elry and metal goods to be plated with 
bhumboe. Outfits all aizes. Everything guaranteed. LFT US 
START YOU. Write today for Catlog, Agency and Offer. Address 


Business easily learned, We teach you 
> Gold, Siiver, Nickel and Metal plating. 
' BF. Gray & Co. Plating Works, Cincinnati, 0. 
























If You Value Your Eyes 


write for oar free book, ‘Eye 
Logic’ It tells all about the 
ons classe: - that sgt pinch 
if Z ¢ nose, don’t pull the ears, 
: don’t make your head ache, 

and don’t fall off. Itaiso tells 

how you can really help your 


} Never Hurt Bapgeeoesn 
| Briggs Optical ke Triangle Bldg. 


‘Temple Clasps 












Free—No Experience 
Faull!” Heavy Plate—latest process. No toy or 


Rochester, N. ¥ 








Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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SURREY 
TYPE ONE 


1905 Model. Two cylinders, 168, P. $1,350. Im- 
mediate delivery. Other Models $750, $850, $2,000, and 
f . There are speedier automobiles than the 

AMBLER; but none better able to climb hills, to 
plow through mud and to meet every other practical 
requirement of the road. 

Automobiles of the same price do not develop half 
the power. Those of equal power cost more than twice 


as much, Simplicity of construction and an énor- 
mous output, every working part being made in our 
own plant, pat the RAMB in a class by itself. 


Let us tell you more about it. We will glad! 
“A Little History,” complete information, an 
trated matter. 


THOMAS B. JEFFERY @ COMPANY, 
Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
BRANCHES 


Boston : 145 Columbus Avenue. Chicago : 304-306 Wabash Avenue. 
Philadelphia : 242 North Broad Street 


send 
illus- 


New York: 38th Street and Broadway. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL LEADING CITIES. 
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cording to my usual practise, I attempted a quick so- 
lution by guessing at every promising problematic 
| first move, but found an “ African in every wood-pile,” 
| so the solving-on-sight method was abandoned. My 
| second state of mind was to dig beneath the cuticle 
with a “ but-still-no-good”’ attachment, and I began to 
see that this mate might be a masterpiece, not to be 
done by the Aocus focus of ordinary maneuvers. In 
such cases, what you have primarily discarded as a 
self-evident poor move must be looked at again and, 
then with the inspiration of the idea upon me, I found 
a plot of superlative beauty, worthy to rank, even, in 
your collection, as Problem 1,000. 

Allow me to congratulate the New England boy 
genius Murray Marble on the creation of so great a 
problem, and to felicitate the readers of your fine 
Chess-articles on the treat that is before them. 

One of your many readers, 
G. REICHHELM. 


Solution cf Problems 


No. 993. Key-move: R—Kt 5. 






































Defy the Coldest Blizzard with a 


Vestibule 
Storm Shield. 


It keeps the driver warm and dry as in a closed cab. 
It saves the horse against the wind and stops the 
strain on buggy top. Fits on any buggy and looks 
neat and firm. Curtains and windows disappear by a 
touch. No incumbrance—put on or off in two minutes. 
Sent on approval. Picture catalog free. “Are you 
with us?” 

REX BUGGY SHIELD CO. 
25 Oak Street, CONNERSVILLE, IND. 





Xmas is Coming! 
Make some child ho ppy—boy 
or girl—with the hilarious 


Irish Mail 


i) , ” 
It’s geared 
Good for all muscles, from fin- 
ger tips to toes; very hight run- 
ning. Perfectly safe. Speedy, 
strong. rubber-tired. Physicians 
om ’ urge its use. The sport for 
They can’t upset.” wialec, ig 
If your dealer hasn’t it, order direct from us: we pay freight. 
Write for illustrated booklet FREE, 


The Standa:d Mfg. Co., 2520 Irish Mai! St., Anderson, Ind- 








To Owners of Gasoline Engines, 
Automobiles, Launches, etc. 


The Auto-Sparker 


does away with all starting and running 
tteries, their annoyance and expense. 
No belt—no switch—no batteries, Can 
be attached to any engine now using 
batteries. Fully guaranteed ; write for 
descriptive catalog. ‘ 


Motsinger Device Mfg. Co. 
67 Main St., Pendleton, Ind. 
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Educated men of business ability ; 


WwW AN TE D * teachers or professional men pre- 


ferred. Weekly salary or guarantee paid. Give age, qual- 
ifications, reference. Dopp, Mgap & Co., New York. 














No. 994. 
R—K 2 Px P, ch B—K s, mate 
1. — 2. —— 3 
KtxQ KxP 
Feces B—R 6, mate 
2. — 3 —— 
K—Q6 
canons QxbPch B—R 6, mate 
1 2. 3. —— —- 
B—Kt 8 K—Q 6 
ees QxQPch P—K 4, mate 
1. —— 2. — 3.— 
RzxP KxQ 
seeee Px BPch B—R 6, mate 
a 2. — 3 mee 
P—Q5 K—Q6 
a PxPch Q—kKt 2, mate 
1.—— 2.— 3. ——_ 
P—B6 KxP 
AE B—R 6, mate 
0, Sct ee }, Se 
K—Q 6 
Solved by the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. 
Marble, Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New 
Orleans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. 
Barry, Boston; A. C. White, New York City; O. 
Wiirzburg, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Dr. J. H. S., 


Geneva, N. Y.; W. Runk, Highland Falls, N. Y.; S. 
W. Bampton, Philadelphia; F. Gamage, Westboro, 
Mass.; R. H. Ramsey, Germantown, Pa.; the Rev. L. 
H. Bahler, Mariaville, N. Y.; the Rev. J. G. Law, 
Walhalla, S. C.; J. V. Streed, Cambridge, IIll.; Miss 
J. Houston, Troutville, Va.; B. Alten, Elyria, O.; N. 
D. Waffle, Salt Springville, N. Y.; G. Patterson, Win- 
nipeg, Can.; Dr. J. H.S., Geneva, N. Y.; O. C. Pit- 
kin, Syracuse, N. Y.; Dr. J. G. Haywood, and B. A. 
Mann, Brownsville, Tenn.; E. A. C., Kinderhook, N. 
Y.; S. H. Burrows, Cambridge, III. 

993: “ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; J. F. Court, 
New York City: W. T. Kelly, Monticello, Ga.; Z. G., 
Detroit; M. Almy, Chicago; “ Arata,’ New York 
City; Lyndon, Athens, Ga.; C. W. Shewalter, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

994: L.Goldmark, Paterson, N. J.; R. H. Renshaw, 
University of Virginia; the Rev. M. Tarnowski, Cam- 
den, N. J. 


Comments (993): “ One doesn’t need to comment on 
a Mackenzie ”—M. M.; “ Far below this composer’s 
standard ”—G. D.; “ A peerless Mackenzie ”—W. R.: 
“T see, said the blind man: I see clearly”—J. G. L.; 
“For accuracy of finish and beauty of proportion the 
work is without a peer”—Dr. J. H.S.; “ Worthy of 
Mac ”—“‘ 23”; “‘ Key-move is excellent. This prob- 
lem would be creditable to a constructor who had his 
physical sight; but it is a wonderful product for a 
blind man”—J. F. C.; “ The blind problematist has 
something finer than eyesight ”—Z. G. 

994: “ A few beautiful mates; but lacks variety” 
M. M.; “ First rate; but quite easy ”—G. D.; “ Rather 









ordinary tack hammers for 
general use in house and shop. 
Every hammer warranted fine steel, 
and a strong permanent magnet. tegee 
Price, 50 cts.; post-paid, 56 cts. 

Observe Trade-mark. uxt 
A. R. ROBERTSON, 144 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
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Pears 


“A cake of pre- 
vention is worth a 
box of cure.” 

Don’t wait until 
the mischief’s done 
before using Pears’ 
Soap. 

There’s no pre- 
ventive so good as 


Pears’ Soap. 


Established in 1789. 





~ 


WILLIAM 


The acme of luxury, 
convenience 

and 
economy. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, 
Shaving Tablets, Toilet 
Waters, Taleum Powder, 
Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, 
Write for booklet 
** How to Shave” 


Tue J. B. Witttams Co, 


GLASTONBURY, CONN, 


Complete Carpet forse 


The newest, 
cheapest and most 
attractive floor covering made is our 


BRUXELLE ART RUG 


woven in one piece, all sizes and colors. 
handsome patterns, Can be used on either 
side, Easily cleaned, warranted to outwear higher priced car- 
pets. Delivered free and can be returned and money refunded 
ifnot as represented. Positively the cheapest and best thing of 
the kind manufactured. There are none so good. Catalogue 
free, showing goods in actual colors ; send to place nearest you. 
SANITARY MFG. CO., Ine., Chicago, Ill., 202 Omaha Build- 
ing ; Philadelphia, Pa., 134 Oxford Street 


‘SHAVING, 
STICK 


Mi 
























is Absolutely Pure 


and is furnished in your 
own home by 
THE SANITARY STILL 
without trouble and trifling cost. 
Infinitely superior to any filter. 
Do not risk typhoid fever and 
other diseases by drinking impure 
water. Write for 100-page book- 
let, free, with letters from promi- 
nent people. Agents wanted. 
A. H. PEIRCE MFG. CO., 


68 N. Green St., Chicago. 


Distilled Water 


a 








YOUR GIR will want a Thanksgiving present. Wewill 

give her one of Blairs Non-Leakable Foun- 
tain Pens this week to introduce and prove their superior- 
ity, without charge, when you buy one of the same number 
at the regular prices— 2.00, $2.50, *8.50, $4.00, or $5.00. A 
chance of a lifetime. 


BLAIRS FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Dept. 4 





oO 
Get Agency 163 Broadway, New York 


Readers of THE Lirrerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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light for a first-prize winner’—W. R.; “Fine key 
with beautiful mate ”—J. G. L.; “‘Some minor faults 
of duals and short mates ; but on the whole a splendid 
problem”—J. H. S.; “ Both problems first-class and 
hard to beat”—J.G. H. and B.A. M.; “ Monotonous” 
mk, G. 


The blind problematist led many solvers astray. 


reply to 1 R—Q B5 is 1 ———; 2no mate. 1 P—K 
P—R 3 


8 (Q) is stopped by 1———__ 1 Q—Q B6 can not 


R—B7 


B—Kt 2ch. 
true of 1 Q—K 6 and Q—O R66. 

In addition to those reported, E. A. Kusel, Oroville, 
Cal. got 983; A. L. Booth, Provo City, Utah, andS 
H. B., 991. 


force mate on account of 1 This is also 


From the St. Louis Tourney. 
A STUBBORN FIGHT. 
Queen’s Counter Gambit. 


JAFFE. MARSHALL, JAFFE. MARSHALL, 

White. Black. White. Black. 
1P—Q4 P—Q4 20 Kt—Bsq R— Fede 
2P—QB4 P—K,4 21 g- 2 ae ik 
3PxKP P-Qs5 22 K—Kt sq we} so 
4Kt—KB3 Kt—-QB3 |23PxP 
sB—-Kts5 P—B 3 (a) oe Fy Kerb’ 
6PxP t 25 Ox Kt BxP 

P—K B—Ktsch |26P—K Kt3BxQ 
00 2 Fy 2 POR (g 
9 Q—Kt 3 _ 4 27PxQ —Q Kt3 
1 P—QR3 P—R5 28 R-' OQ sa(t) Bx Ki 
11 Q—B 2 Bx Kt ch(b)/29 Kx B 
w2KtxB Q-K sq 30 R—B sq Re xe 
133Bx Kt RxB ae hero 0 Bs 
- . 3 Kt—K4 32 R—B a2 oe b 

3 (c) P—B4 33 R-Q 2 —B6 

tb Castles (K QR 34 Rx RaReh 


R) P 35 KxR R—Kt 8 ch 
7 R—B2 Q—Kt 4 And White resigns. 
8 R—Ksq(d) B—Q 2 
19K—Rsq Q > K B sq 





Notes by Mr. Marshall. 


(a) Giving up all idea of winning back the Pawn 
and playing strictly for development. 
Q-Bsq, 


p’? 1 B-K Kt 5; 12PxB, KtxP; 
sig was an idea I looked into, but abandoned, as 
cul not discern sufficient advantage in return for 
he piece. 


(c) Probably 15 P—B was a stronger continuation, 
in order to prevent Black’s defending the position in 
the center. 


(d) Black threatened Q—K 6, winning. 


(e) 19.., Kt—Kt 5; 20 R—K 2, Kt—K 6; 21 Rx Kt, 
Px R; 22 Kt-B, etc., gives White a good game. 


(f) The onl chance, as White’s Ki id t 
well defended. e’s King’s side is too 


(g) 26 O—B 2 was better here. 
(h) Stronger was 28 R---B sq. 
(i) If31 Rx R, Rx R (ch); 32 K—K 2, P—B5s, etc. 


Mackenzie’s Problems. 


A collection of chess-problems by A. F. Mackenzie 
entitled ‘‘ Chess-Lyrics,” edited by Alain C. White, 
will be ready in June, 1905. This work will give over 
275 problems composed during the years 1887-1904, with 
prefatory articles by Mr. Mackenzie and Mr, White, 
and Judges’ criticism and original notes. 

The editor realizes that no further introduction to 
Mr. Mackenzie’s chess-triumphs is here necessary, and 


merely calls on all admirers of the blind champion- 
composer to cooperate with him toward the success 
of the collection, all the net proceeds of which will be 
devoted to the benefit of Mr. Mackenzie. 








® 6%|| Farm Mortgages 
6 TNA LTO tn Oe 
{(X lls $200 to am running for 


1} 5 years. Nota new loan- 
ing tield—we have made 





6% | | loans in this locality and 

sold them to Eastern in- 

6% | | vestors since 1883 without 
the loss of a dollar. 

6%|| We collect and remit in- 

ent make connections with 

Private Investors, Sa - 

6%||vings Banks, Trust Off- 

6% cers, etc. Send for de- 

A = of our apa 

oans. -page booklet 

6% Ww pag 


terest and principal free 
6% 
mortgages. We want to 

6% 
e’re Right on the 


of charge. We got. ¢li- 
. ents in nearly every State 
6% 
Ground,” 128 pages de- 
E. J. LANDER & CO., 6% scriptive of the state, ref- 
Box 8, Grand Forks,¥.D. |] 6% |] Granses ete. “Do it 
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A WONDERFUL HELP ror BUSY MEN 






Meminde 


THE 


Extra cards for things 
retained. Jt ig not bu/k 


This’ automatic tickler 


oS OUND 


time. Saves time and 1 


Handier and more useful than any 
memo. book or other card index. 


Pocket Card System = Fat Sem ~ne I'get = oP 


: » by its W. W. PEED, Lamoa, Cal.: 
, : cage is fougg instant! Sa ae Would not be without it. Just what I've been looking for.'” 


make a valuable card-index for Two Educators 


wl A Brain Saver 

eit ; front. No leaves to turn. 
gsm 
xKO 
4 desk use. See cut below. 
> 
ro 

2 


A FEW AMONG THOUSANDS OF 
SATISFIED PURCHASERS 
GENERAL ELECTRIC Co., Schenectady: “ Please 
send two more Memindex. Check inclosed for $5." 
A. CHURCHWARD. 
W. L. PETTIBONE, N, Y. City: “ I find it an extremely 
handy article; if you have others as useful I will be 
pleased to receive a catalogue of them.” 
E. MAULE, Salem, O.: “* Finest thing I ever had."’ 
FAY-SHOLES CO., Minneapolis: “‘ Words will not 
H. B. ALLEN. 
RYRIE BROS., Toronto: ‘We are more than de- 


A fresh card comes to the front lighted with it." (They use about twenty-five outfits.) 
every day, intheelegantleather NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, N.Y. City: Feb. 
Vest-pocket Case, which carries 6th ordered one, Feb. 20th two, Feb. 24th five. 

dates for 2 or 4 weeks ahead. 


Two Architects 
to be  H.S. HARDE, N. Y. City: * This is the second order 
y. I have sent. Without doubt the best thing of its kind.” 
WM. CURLETT, San Francisco: “ Inclosed find P. O, 
order for which please send me another Memindex."’ 


Two 


Engineers 
To-day’s card always at the HENRY D. JACKSON, Boston: “It has proved in every 


Any way a good thing. Inclosed OOO reeks cahaew, 
r e 


RUSH RHEES, LL. D., President University of Roch- 
ester: ‘ A capital convenience to the busy man.’ 


F ORGET NO MORE as ‘de ee te: Pe Ahm ane! wan attention." 


Two Lawyers 
helps _T. V. PowpERLY, Washington, D.C.: “I find the 


you to do things at the right Memindex very helpful; an enemy to man’s forgettery, 


money. Every man who does things should re one. 
J. M. BELL, Rutherford, N. J.: + on found the 


AN IDEAL CONSTANT REMINDER "=" "sass" 


No Other Device Answers Its Purpose 
Used by thousands of wide-awake business men all over the U.S. A 
ran 


REV. ANDREW GILLIES, New York: “I find ita 
most valuable and efficient assistant in my work.’ 


practical KEV. H. H. BEATTYS, Stamford, Conn.: “I have 


sys lor memo: . Takes care of all appointments and duties automat- tried it for three months and find it very satisfactory.” 
ically. Invaluable to all who would be prompt, systematic or successful. Two Man 


Order NOW and get the rest of this year FREE. 


Prices include the rest of 1904 and all of 1905. SEALE LAR 
Real Seal leather Case, cards, Quar, Oak Tray $3.00 $4: 


THE JANDUS ELECTRIC CO., ry “ In- 
closed find check for two more outfits.” L. J. COSTA. 

OREGON SMELTING & REFINING CO., Sumpter: 
“Just thething for busy men with too much to remember.’” 


GE 


Russia leather Case, cards, Plain Oak Tray 2.50 3.25 
Cow Seal Leather Case, cards, Ash Tray 2.00 2, ve Dr. W.C. W "— rere ws Beales Se 
Sundays, extra, 35c., 50c. Future years, peryear 1.00 1.25 R. W. C. WOOD, Gloversville, N.Y. : or 


better than anything I have ever.used in twenty-four 


Order now and save express charges. To introduce quickly, we prepay in years’ practice for a day book and visiting list.” 


the U.S. om receipt of price. Local checks require 10c. exchange. 


In Can- “ Dr. }. M. EDWARDS, Mankato, Minn.: “I cannot 


ada, we deliver without delay, expregs and duty paid, for 20 per cent. extra. speak too highly of its value. It is an antidote for care- 


Order now and beyin to benefit by its use. 


You Can Accomplish More, with Ease 
Do not tax your brain with things to be remembered. 
The details of modern business are too many to carry {tg Plan your 
on the mind. The little things are often the impor- 


tant things. Get the memorandum habit. It's easy to Work your Plan 


with a Memindex. 


HOW IT IS USED 


to Succeed 


to be done to-morrow or next Friday, jot on card for 
that day. Things to keep before you until done, jot 
on opposite front card. A matter for January 10th jot Cards filed 


on a short card, put under the band till youreturnto makea Valuable 


your desk, then file next to card for January 10th, Record of 
when it will come out and refresh your memory. tiviti 
Things to be Spe when in New York or Chicago jot *#¢tivities 
on card“ N “C."" The new address of Mr. Jones, 


under “J.” Ideas on advertising jot on card tabbed You NEED IT 


“adv.” Things for your clerk to do, on his card, etc., 


etc. Retire to-day’s card to-night, carrying forward A year’s experience 
things not completed and put next card in the filein has proved that almost 


all business men need it. 
is very comprehensive yet perfectly simple. Yousoon Order now and get ready to begin the 


back of pocket case. The alphabet enables one to 
index all jottings for instant reference. This system 


learn to depend on it eyery hour of every day. 


HELPS YOU 


to Stop Forgetting 
Things to be done to-day, jot on face card. Things {9 Accomplish more 


lessness. A SUPERIOR CARD INDEX 









Work 


away 


one’s 


new year right. 


Booklet Free 
HOWARD L. WILSON, Manufacturer, 65 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





The Curley IDEA 


SAFETY 
RAZOR 


The one razor that will not permit you to scrape your face. Shaves 


the toughest beard 
est irritation. Pri 


from the tenderest skin without the slight- 
ice $2.00 postpaid. Extra blades (inter- 


changeable) Tic. Sold by responsible dealers. 


Uncondition 


ally Guaranteed 


If not perfectly entiefacteny. return 


it within 30 days 


We will re- 


fund the price and destroy 


the razor. 

Book No. 10 con- 
taining instructions 
on shaving, free. 


J. CURLEY 
& BROTHER, 


6 Warren St., 
New York. 








Used gaa endorsed by the best 
riders all over the world. 
foam a pee web eet 
man Sadd 
Catalogue free. vos costes Street, 5 amd York City, 





op5.090.60 made from half_acre, 

Fst grown in Garden or Farm, 

Roots and seeds for sale. Send 

4c. for postage and get booklet AK, telling all about it 
McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, JOPLIN, MO., 









nr Life Saver What to do till the doctor comes. 
ft hands and ready wits. 


] ‘*EMERGENCY Notes” posts ev- 

(Quick? erybody. A book for every 
household. Price 50 cents. 

scok & Wagnalls Cuo., New York, 








w best to clean every- 


“thing in on6 about the 
house. Hundreds ny 


useful receipts. 12m 
|__FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK, cloth, 75 ets. 


| A LITTLE TREASURE FOR eveny HOUSEWIFE 




















SAVE THIS COUPO 


Pen, Sendecmely < chased barrel, rubber cap 
uaranteed. suis k if you want. NOTHING B BETTER 
UPERIOR. FO NTAIN PEN CO., - o 








FOR THIS COUPON and 89¢. we will, for a time, furnish LITERARY DIGEST readers iy Be a 14-K Gold Fountain 
section, beautiful delivery, worth $2.50 


N °2" 14-K Gold Fountain Pen 


B poautitnl de Perfect satisfaction 


- 7 WATER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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In this column, to decide questions concerning tl 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary is consulted as arbiter. 


the 


“¥F. P..”. New York.—‘ Which of the following sen- 
tences is correct: ‘A train of eight cars was wrecked’ 
or * A train of eight cars were wrecked’ ?” 


The subject of this sentence being in the sin- 
euler requires its verb to agree with it. There- 
0 


re ‘‘A train of eight cars was wrecked” is 
correct. 


“A. M. B.,”’ New York.—‘'I do not find in my diction- 
ary words ending in ‘-er’ and ‘-est,’ the comparative and 
#uperlative degrees, so that I am often in doubt whether 
to use ‘more’ and ‘most’ or add ‘-er’ and ‘est.’ Is 
there no rule governing this subject? There ought to 
be some way of determining it.” 


It is not the practise of any dictionary to re- 
cord the comparative and superlative degrees of 
adjectives or the plurals of nouns when these 
are formed regularly according to the simplest 
rules of grammar. In the same manner no 
dictionary gives the tense and participial forms 
of verbs when these are formed regularly. 
Where the comparative and superlative degrees 
-of adjectives are formed irregularly, these are to 
be found immediately after the word entry in 
the vocabulary. For example, take the word 
**lovely,’’ comparative ‘lovelier,’’ superlative 
** loveliest.’’ These follow the vocabulary entry. 
For further elucidation see special explanatory 
motes facing the first page of the vocabulary. 


“R. H. K.,”’ Allentown, Pa.—(1) “Is it correct to say 
*LL.D.’ as well as ‘double L.D.’? (2) What is ‘vice- 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


MacsETH, 
on a lamp- 
chimney, 
stays there. 


My Index tells what chimney fits your 
lamp. If you use that chimney, you get 
perhaps twice as much light, and save a 
dollar or two a year of chimney-money, 

I send it free; am glad to. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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ARE YOUR LEGS—— 
If not, they will STRAIGHT? 


appear straight 
and trim if you wear our easy Pneu- 
matic and Cushion Rubber Forms, 
(Patents applied for throughoutthe 
world.) Adjusted instantly; def. 

detection. Immediatel adopted 
by well-dressed men. rite for 
illustrated pempalet mailed under 
plain letter seal. 


THE ALISON CO., Desk L, Buffalo, N.Y, 

















These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package, 











o& GOUT & RHEUMATISWM 
Usethe Great English Remedy 
BLAIR’S PILLS 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. 
DRUGGISTS, or 2% William St., N.Y. 



















reine,’ and where is the term to be found in the Stand- | 


ard Dictionary ?”’ 


(1) There is nosuch combination in the Eng- 
lish alphabet as ‘‘double 1.’’ In reading a 
title one should not read the abbreviation, but 
the title in full, ‘‘ Doctor of Laws”’ rather than 
“LL.D.” or ‘double L.D.”’ (2) ‘‘ Vice-reine’’ 
is the French for “ vice-queen,’’ a woman who 
acts as viceroy; also, the wife of a viceroy. 
The word is to be found on page 2009, column 1. 


“J. W. W.,”’ Wolfville, Nova Scotia.-(1) “Kindly 
give the pronunciation and meaning of the word ‘ton- 
meau.’ (2) Ought the words ‘Kings’ and * Queens,’ 
when used as names of counties, to be written with or 
‘without the sign of the possessive case ?”’ 


(1) The word is pronounced ton’’no’, the first 
“*o”’ having the sound of ‘‘o”’ in “ not”’ and the 
second of ‘‘o’’ in “no.” ‘* Tonneau” is French 
and means literally * barrel.’’ As applied to 
automobiles it designates a type of machine 
with a barrel-like body. (2) This isa matter of 
custom. These names are often written with- 
out the apostrophe. 


“H. H. K.,”’ Pottersville, Mass.—** What is a ‘centi- 
mo’? Will you kindly tell me in what country the 
‘word is used ?”’ 


It is the Spanish name for ‘‘centime,”’ a 


French coin which circulates in the towns on 
the Spanish border. 


of Postage Stamp Collecting 


As a hobby or diverting pursuit, eol- 
leeting of foreign postage stamps 
only appeals to the more intelligent. 





A weekly pyper devoted to the pas- 





time reaches 10,000 readers, It will be 

sent to you 6 weeks for 5 cents. If you 

fF are interested and mention THe Lrrer- 

™ ARY Digest, we will send you im addi- 

‘tion free the following: 100 foreign stamps und a pocket album, an illus- 
trated stamp catalogue, and a book of information “About Stamps.”” We 


offer for cash orders: 546 different foreign stamps for $1.50; 1,000, all dif- 
ferent, $3.25; 500 mixed foreign stamps, L5c. Stamp albums to hold 3,000 
to 6,000 stamps, 30c., 50c., and 75c., post free. Hinges fur mounting 
stamps, 10c. per 1,000, Be sure to mention this paper. 


(. H, MEKEEL STAMP & PUBLISHING CO., St, Louis, Mo, 
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A perfectly proportioned man is exactly eight heads high. 
If you are not this ideal height it is now possible to make 


you so. 
Mr. K 


. Leo Minges, of Rochester, 


be short. 


It is no longer necessary to rt : 
N. Y., has originated 


and perfected a system by which any one can add from two 
to three inches to his stature. No matter what your age 


bpeack eS | 
Rigo? 


S2— 


or sex may be your height can be increased. 
done in your own home and without the knowledge of 
others. 
not a medical treatment. : 
ternal treatment, no operation, no hard work, no bi 
pense. It isa method based on strictly scientific princi- 
ples, and has received the enthusiastic indorsement of 
physicians and instructors in physical culture. 

If you are short you are handicapped. Even one inch 
makes a great difference in any 


is can be 


t does not involve the use of electricity. Itis 
It necessitates no drugs, no in- 
ex- 


y’s appearance. Ap- 


epemenees count for much both in business and social life. 
f 


you are short 
standpoint, espec 


rn cannot be admired from a physical 


ally by those of the opposite sex 


f yes 
are short, you should write us for a copy of our free booklet. 


‘“‘How to Grow Tall” 


If you would like to add to your height, so as to be able 
to see in a crowd, walk without embarrassment with those 


who are tall, and ~~ f 
send us your name anc 


the advantages of pope height 
address, and we will at once send 


you a copy of our free booklet, ‘*‘ How to Grow Tall.” 
it tells you of the only method in existence by which it is 
possible to acompplich these results quickly, surely, and 


permanently. A 
Write to-day. 


you, 


we want is this opportunity to convince 


THE CARTILAGE COMPANY 


351-C U 





Rochester, N. 





SAVE ¥Y2 rour FUEL 
BY USING THE 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR 
Fits any Stove or Furnace. Price from $2to 
$12. Write for booklet on heating homes. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO. 

40 Furnace St., Rochester, N. Y. 

















SEE.THAT CLIP? [eco 
6 ope NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 
curely from the thinnest sheet 

of paper up to \ in. in thickness, 
ondoan be used overand overagain. 
Better than pins for filing letters, 
records. cards, etc. Avoid unsightly 
inholes in xttaching second letters, 
usiness cards, checks, drafts, in- 
voices. etc. Put up in boxes of 100 








) Eo eT 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
artshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 



























WEAK EYES MADE 
STRONG. 


SPECTACLES ARE 
NUISANCE, 
NECESSITY 

ONLY MAKES 
ONE WEAR THEM. 
Io 
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AA Sex 


the publication when writing to advertisers. 








Pp ‘or desk convenience. 
Sample box 15 cents, postpaid. 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park St., N. Y. City 
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‘and HAY FEVER 

















Prompt relief, Cause removed. 
Symptoms never return, A con- 
stitutional treatment that produces 
permanent freedom from attacks 
and restores health. Write for 
BOOK 25A FREE. 


P. HAROLD HA‘ ES, Buffalo, N.Y. 














Write for 
i} IWLUSTRATED 
TREATISE ON THE 
EYE, Mailed Free. 


THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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The Grand 





AT ST. LOUIS 








Was the Standard awarded a Gold Medal at Paris Exposition—the 
highest award made to a dictionary ? 

Was it awarded two medals at the Pan-American E~position ? 

Did the President of France present a Sevres Vase to its publishers ? 

Did the Sultan of Turkey confer a Decoration in its honor? 

Has King Edward VII. procured it for his private librazy ? 

Did the late Queen of England order it for the Royal Library at 


Windsor? 
THE STANDARD HAS THE LARGEST 


BECAUS VOCABULARY, containing nearly 100,000 


more terms tham any other dictionary. Nearly 200,000 more than 






















Prize Awarded Standard Dictionary 


(By Telegraph to New York Tribune) 
St. Loues, Oct. 24, 1904.—The World’s Fair judges to-day gave Grand Prize (highest award) to Funk & Wagnalls 
for their Standard Dictionary, and a Gold Medal for their LireRary Dicesr and Reference Works. 


WRY 






EXPOSITION 








Have the Mikado of Japan, the Czar of Russia, the Emperor of Ger- 
many, the President of the United States, and nearly all the other 
great rulers of the world procured it? 

Is it authority in the departments of the United States Government ? 

Do professors in all the great universities and colleges proclaim its 
superiority? 

Have the press and other leaders of — in the whole English- 


speaking world joined in giving it praise 
IT IS A WORK THROUGHOUT BY SPE- 


BECAVS CIALISTS—2z57 of the world’s leading spe- 


cialists and scholars in all departments of knowledge—many more 
than were ever before engaged upon a dictionary. 


any other single-volume dictionary. 
IT IS THE MOST CON- 


BECAVS VENIENT DICTIONARY. 


The most common meaning of the word is given 
first, then in their order the rarer, archaic, obsoles- 
cent, and obsolete meanings. The etymology is 
given last. It is the only dictionary that 
follows this method. 


IT IS AN INFALLIBLE 
BECAUSE GUIDE TO CORRECT 
USE OF CAPITAL INITIAL LETTERS. 


There has also been applied for the first time in a 
dictionary a scientific system for the compounding 


of words. 
BECAUSE IT EXCELS IN NUMBER 
AND EXACTNESS OF 
QUOTATIONS—The quotations used to verify 
or illustrate the meanings of words are exactly 
located. Not only in each instance is the name of 
the author given, but also the book, the page, and 
the edition are indicated. In prose quotations the 
name of the publisher of the book and the edition 
from which the quotation is taken are indicated by 
a simple system of abbreviation. “ Stock” dic- 
tionary quotations—that is, those which have done 
service so long in dictionaries—have been avoided. 





AS TO PRONUNCIATION 

Charles P. G. Scott, Ph.D., 
prominent editor of the Century Dic- 
tionary, now editor-in-chief of the new 
Worcester Dictionary (in course of 
revision), speaking of diacritical mark- 
ings used in pronunciation of words in 
various dictionaries, says : 

“The so-called ‘system’ of 
notation [diacritics] used in the 
current American aod English 
dictionaries (except the Oxford 
and the Standard) is thoroughly 
bad — unhistoric, unscientific, 
unliterary, unscholarly, igcon- 
sistent, irrational, ineffective, 
utterly senseless in itself... . 

“This statement applies to the 
current American and English 
dictionaries— Webster, Worces- 
ter, Stormonth, the Imperial, and 
their unwilling successors (as 
the Century and the Internation- 
al), in the same line of conven- 
tional notation. Only the Oxford 
Dictionary and the Standard Dic- 
tionary have been bold enough 
and wise enough to use a nota- 
tion based on historic and scien- 


OF THE SIMPLE PLAN 


BECAUS TO LOCATE UNFAMIL- 
IAR TERMS—A valuable system of group 
indexes enables any one to find thousands of words 
and definitions in the arts, trades, sciences, etc., 
that otherwise could not be located unless by one 
wholly familiar with them. It is the only dic- 
tionary that has this system. 

IT IS A COURT OF LAST 


BECAUS RESORT ON DISPUTED 


SPELLINGS AND PRONUNCIATIONS. 
These have been passed upon by leading philol- 
ogists and masters of English in the American, 
English, Canadian, Australian, and Indian univer- 
sities, and the preferred are given; in addition are 
also given the pronunciations of al] other important 
dictionaries—eleven in all. The Standard alone 
has this feature. 


IT HAS MORE SYNO- 
BECAVS NYMS THAN ANY 


OTHER—The list in the Standard is far more 
complete than that of any other dictionary. 
IT IS THE ONLY DIC- 


BECAVUS TIONARY THAT GIVES 





Over 500 readers in different parts of the country tific principles.” 
i aciples. 















have helped to add value to this important feature, 
IT GIVES THE CORRECT PRONUN- 


BECAVS CIATION OF PROPER NAMES—This de- 


partment has been thoroughly revised and will be found to contain 
the preferred pronunciations of names of celebrities living or dead ; 
the pronunciation of all geographic names; also of all Bible and 
Apocryphal names. 


BECAVUS IT GIVES A FULL LIST OF IRREG- 
ULAR PLURALS—Over 5,000 with rules 
governing the formation of same. 









Examination from Now Until 
Thanksgiving Day 


readers who sign and mail the form herewith—or a copy of it. 


any other dictionary you may have at hand. 


of $2.00 each month. 


This Great Dictionary Sent Free for 


Until Thanksgiving Day (Nov. 24, 1904) we will send the Dictionary 
(charges prepaid by us) for five days’ examination to LITERARY DIGEST 
Exam- 
ine the work at your leisure—test it by any method—compare it with 
If you are then convinced 
that it is all we claim for it, and you desire to purchase, send $2.00 as a 
first payment, and the remainder of the purchase price in instalments 
Otherwise return the work to us at our expense, 


FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK and LONDON 


Readers of Tue Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 








ANTONYMS—the opposite of synonyms. 
BECAUSE IT EXCELS IN NUMBER AND BEAUTY 

OF ILLUSTRATIONS—They are marvels 
of definitive value and specimens of art. One illustration alone, 
that of ** Gems,” made under the supervision of Geo. W. Kunz, the 
gem expert of Tiffany’s, and drawn and colored by the Tiffany Art 
Department, and lithographed by Prang, cost nearly $5,000. And 
it is only one of many. 


Journal of Education, Boston : ‘“‘ It will make the world its debtor, and all who 
write must praise itevermore. . . . In thoroughness, completeness, accuracy, typog- 
raphy, style, and illustration it challenges criticism and commands admiration.” 









Standard Dictionary Thanksgiving Offer to Literary 
Dicest Readers. Offer Expires Noy. 24, 1904 


Funk & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
44-69 East 23d St., cor. Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Gentlemen :—Will you please send me for examination, carriage free, a copy 
of your new Standard Dictionary, in two volumes, bound in full Russia leather, 
price $27.00? It is expressly understood that I may retain this work for five days; 
and if then I do not care for it, I will return it to you at your expense, I assuming 
no risk of any kind, either while the volumes are in my possession or in transit. 
If retained, I will remit to you $2.00 as the initial payment, within six days of 
receipt of the Dictionary by me, and $2.00 monthly until the $27.00, the regular 
price of the Dictionary, is paid. 


Signed 
Profession Deel issiccreveivesns 


L. D. 11-1244. Addreas...... 
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More than half a million house- 
holds are entertained and in- 
formed every week through the 
columns of The Youth’s Companion. 


What $1.75 Will Buy for 1905. 





The contents of the new volume of The Companion will include contributions by men and 
women who have won fame in Statesmanship, Diplomacy, Science, Art, Literature, 


Law and Medicine. 


Seven Serial 
Stories. 


Each of these bound in book 
form would make a regular 
$1.50 volume. They cover 
the widest range of variety 
and interest, and will appeal 
to readers of all ages. 


100 Special Articles. 
250 Short Stories. 
3,000 Bits of Humor, 


Sketches, the Best Selections 
of Anecdotes and Miscellany, 
Notes on Nature and Science, 
Items of Rare and Curious 
Knowledge, Poems, Jingles. 


Noteworthy features of the 52 issues of 1905 will be: 


Seven Tales by 
Jack London. 


Stories of adventures of the 
Fish Patrol with the Pirate 
Fishermen of San Francisco 
Bay. In these spirited Tales 
Jack London’s picturesque 


and moving Style is at its best. 


Announcement for 1905 and Sample Copies of the Paper sent to any address Free. 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 





Who cuts out and sends at once this slip or the name of this magazine with $1.75 for The 
Companion for the 52 weeks of 1905 will receive: 

FH REE The Thanksgiving and Christmas Double Numbers. G120 
The Companion ** Carnations” Calendar for 1905, in 12 colors and gold. 


All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1904. 
As much reading in the year as would fill twenty octavo volumes. Send for Prospectus and Specimen Copies. 














$10,000 will be divided equally among subscribers who secure three new subscriptions. 








Write for information. 


Lai THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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